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TO SCOTS ABROAD AND AT HOME 


As one who has for the greater part of a long life been a Scot abroad—in the 
Dominions, Colonies, and foreign countries—I have a very special interest in 
making this appeal to my fellow Scots overseas to become Members of the Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society and to support its work. 

The Society was founded in 1884, when its first President was the late Lord 
Rosebery, whose son, the present Lord Rosebery, is now President. It has a 
record of distinguished work. Among those who have been associated with it 
are H. M. Stanley, Lord Lugard, Nansen, Scott, Sir H. H. Johnston, Amundsen, 
Shackleton, Lord Roberts, Lord Milner, Field-Marshal J. C. Smuts, who have 
all lectured to the Society. Among its medalists are Stanley, Joseph Thomson, 
Nansen, Sven Hedin, Peary, Sverdrup, and others. It has supported a number 
of scientific expeditions, such as Rankin’s Expedition to the Zambesi Basin, the 
1885 New Guinea Expedition, the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, the Scottish 
Antarctic Expedition, and others. 

It has also been active in practical work nearer home, such as in the com- 
pilation of Place Names in Scotland, Maps of Scotland from the earliest times, 
etc., and gave much assistance in the establishment of the Chair of Geography 
at Edinburgh University and the Lectureships at Glasgow and Aberdeen. 

In spite of the conditions brought about by the war, which have either crippled 
or suspended so many institutions, and although it has naturally suffered severely 
financially, the Society is maintaining all its activities in the confident hope that 
sufficient support will be forthcoming for so important a national institution. 

The Society’s Library contains over 24,000 books of travel, exploration, 
topography, etc., and over 20,000 reference maps. During the winter season— 
from about October to April—a series of at least four Lectures is given by persons 
of equal prominence to those already mentioned, and is largely attended by 
the outside public as well as by Members. Other illustrated Lectures are given 
in the Society’s rooms every fortnight throughout the season, and are also largely 
attended and much appreciated. 

Geographical research and education are encouraged as far as the Society’s 
means permit, and its resources are placed freely at the service of students. 

So far from the Society suspending its activities during the war, it has decided 
to make a determined effort to extend them and to secure the interest and support 
of Scots abroad and others throughout the world, 
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There must be innumerable Scots abroad who would, like myself, be glad of 
an opportunity of supporting this important and distinctively Scottish institution, 
both by becoming Members and so supporting it financially, and by furnishing 
it with material from the distant places of their sojourning for the interest and 
edification of Members generally. 

The columns of the Society’s Magazine will always, as hitherto, be open to 
scientific matter, but there is, in every issue, articles which, while of definite 
geographical interest,.are associated directly with countries and their problems 
which are bulking largely in the public mind. These are written by leading 
authorities on the subject who are, as far as possible, either natives of or resident 
in the countries on which they write. Such articles, mostly written from an 
inside standpoint, should be kept for reference along with their accompanying 
special maps. 

Geographical considerations will, or should, play a large part in the re- 
construction of Europe after the war, especially in the Near and Middle East, 
and the Magazine’s articles will, it is hoped, help to an understanding of these 
considerations and the problems to which they will give rise. The Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society should play its part in furnishing information regarding 
post-war European reconstruction as well as Scottish planning and reconstruction. 

Equally authoritative articles will appear on Scotland and all parts of the 
British Empire. 

From the Notice below it will be seen that residents abroad may join as 
Associate Members, but I would urge full Overseas Membership. 

While I have made this personal appeal especially to Scots abroad as one 
who has so long been a Scot abroad himself, the Society will, of course, cordially 
welcome ladies and gentlemen of any nationality as Members or Associates 
on the same terms. 

The Editor will always be grateful to receive from abroad interesting matter as 
well as photos suitable for insertion in the Magazine. 


OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


AssociATE MEmBERS, who will receive the Society’s Magazine post free, 
and have the use of the Society’s Rooms and the cordial assistance of its officials 
while they may be in this country : 


10s. 6d. per annum (Canada and U.S.A. 3 dollars). 


MemBeERs, who will receive the Magazine post free, and have all the 
privileges of Membership, which each Member may delegate to a friend in 
this country, including two tickets for each Lecture at Edinburgh or the 
branches, and the use of the Library : 


41, 1s. per annum (Canada and the U.S.A. 6 dollars). 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


As with all other institutions, war conditions have occasioned the Society 
considerable financial loss. The Council therefore appeals to you to assist the 
Society in two ways :—(1) By continuing your Membership. (2) By interesting 
your friends in the work of the Society and bringing them into Membership. 
Information as to subscription rates for Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen and 
Dundee, etc, may be obtained from the Secretary, Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society, Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, Edinburgh, 
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A LOOK AT BULGARIA 


By Lapy Muir 


[Lady Muir, née Nadejda Stancioff, is the daughter of a former Bulgarian Minister 
to Great Britain, a sincere protagonist of British Bulgarian friendship.—Ep.] 


THE Kingdom of Bulgaria is about four-fifths the size of England 
(43,000 square miles) with a population of between six and seven 
millions. It is the key state of the Balkan peninsula—that troubled 
region which has been so aptly described as “‘ the meeting place for 
2000 years of the peoples of Europe and Asia and the bridge and 
wall between empires, religions and civilisations.”” A rapid outline 
of the past history of the Bulgarian State is indispensable before her 
present problems can be realised and understood. 

The Bulgaria of to-day only represents a fraction of the Bulgarian 
empires of the tenth and thirteenth centuries, and her frontiers—as 
laid down by the Treaty of Neuilly, 1919—do not include all her 
nationals. 

The early origin of the Bulgarians may be traced to a Tartar 
tribe whose home lay far to the East, on the banks of the Volga. 
The Bulgars, as they were called, were driven southwards from their 
settlements on this great river by the Avars; and in the early 
centuries of the Christian era they invaded the Roman Empire 
every year. Towards the end of the seventh century, the Bulgarians 
crossed the frozen river Danube, invaded the present Bulgarian 
territory—as the Normans entered England—and mingled with a 
Slavonic race they found already settled there, first as conquerors, 
but soon becoming the absorbed race. The dominant element of 
the Bulgarian people of to-day is therefore essentially Slavonic but 
of a character which somewhat differs from the equally Slavonic 
inhabitants of Russia. This is due to the fact that the Slavonic 
tribes that had settled in the Balkans two centuries before had 
already, to a great extent, absorbed the earlier inhabitants, the 
Thracians and Illyrians, and inherited their racial characteristics. 

The Bulgarians’ first incursion across the Danube was followed 
by a definite migration and they soon spread southwards right over 
the territory that is now Bulgaria, along the valleys of the rivers 
Maritza, Mesta, Struma and Vardar, down to the Aegean Sea. 
From early times they seem to have been a vigorous, brave and 
essentially agricultural people. From the seventh century the 
history of the Bulgarians, until the destruction of their independence 
in the fourteenth, is a chronicle of war with the Byzantine Empire, 
with very few truces in between. The country was governed by a 
succession of Czars, or chiefs of the nobles, called as in Russia 
Boyars, and who constituted the ruling class, six of them forming 
the Czar’s council. There was never any intermediary social class 
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between the Boyars and the peasants, who, when not engaged in 
war, kept their flocks and tilled the land. 

The names of several of the Bulgarian Czars fill a large space in 
the history of the period, and three times in these centuries did a 
Bulgarian Empire represent for some years the most powerful 
Balkan State, principally under the Czars Boris, Simeon and Assen. 

This Bulgarian kingdom in time expended its force and lost its 
unity, succumbing to Byzantine supremacy and actually ceasing to 
exist in 1018, only 118 years after it had reached the height of power 
under Simeon. It was again revived in the twelfth century by a new 
native dynasty, and although neither a strong nor compact state it 
survived the many catastrophes which threatened to overwhelm it. 

In 1453 Constantinople fell before the onslaught of the Ottoman 
Turk. ‘These invincible hordes subjugated the whole of south-east 
Europe to the gates of Vienna. Bulgaria in its entirety was sub- 
merged. A little nation consisting of a few million souls was buried 
deep beneath a Moslem ocean and completely disappeared from the 
knowledge of the world for five centuries. It was over Bulgaria that 
the Turkish waves remained longest—decades after they had receded 
from other lands. No coalition of European nations came to Bul- 
garia’s defence. She had no aristocracy to champion her, no clergy 
ofherown. Yet the people preserved their language, their traditions, 
their customs, patiently enduring the corrupt rule of the Turk, con- 
vinced that the hour of liberty would come. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century the spirit of revolt began to take life in 
Bulgaria. Guerilla bands appeared in the hills ; national awaken- 
ings started in the lands all around Bulgaria. The liberation of 
Serbia to the west of Bulgaria began in 1804 and a part of Greece to 
the south was freed in 1829. Rumania also—to the north—attained 
political unity in 1856 and secured a strong prince from the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty to serve as ruler. 

The Bulgarians’ first victory was obtained in 1870 when, by a 
decree of the Turkish Government, the Bulgarian Church was freed 
from control and permission granted for the establishment of a 
Bulgarian exarchate in Constantinople. Patiently the Bulgarian 
people shook off their fetters one by one, but they knew that alone 
they could not win complete freedom. The Turkish rule became 
more severe. In 1875 the repression by the Turks of a Bulgarian 
local insurrection at Batak was reported in the London Daily News— 
with such details of the atrocities committed against the Bulgarian 
population by the Turks that Gladstone himself wrote a pamphlet 
about it. The British people supported Gladstone ; his ‘‘ Bulgarian 
Atrocities” sold at the rate of 100,000 copies a day. But power 
politics—as has so often happened—overrode humanity. The 
Prime Minister Disraeli preferred to avoid further weakening of 
Turkey in case Russia should benefit thereby. As will be remem- 
bered, Russia declared war on Turkey in 1877, and with the help 
of the Bulgarians themselves emerged victorious from a short and 
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brilliant campaign. By the Treaty of San Stephano which followed, 
Russia forced Turkey to give up the major part of her Balkan terri- 
tories and created the state of “‘ Greater Bulgaria ’’—stretching from 
the Aegean to the Danube and including all Bulgarian nationals— 
on strict ethnical lines. If this settlement had lasted I venture to 
affirm that all the troubles regarding Balkan minorities which have 
wrecked the peace of Europe for the last fifty years would have 
been avoided. But the Great Powers—especially Great Britain— 
fearing that this Greater Bulgaria would become the tool of Russia, 
refused to recognise it. In 1878 a congress met in Berlin from which 
Disraeli returned with his famous slogan, bringing “ peace with 
honour.” An independent Bulgaria was created, but only one-third 
the size of the San Stephano State, leaving most of the Bulgarian 
minorities outside its frontiers. The Congress of Berlin in fact sowed 
all the seeds of the quarrels and wars which inevitably followed. It 
gave birth first and foremost to the Macedonian question which by 
itself would require a book to treat it adequately. It will suffice to 
say that in 1912 there were 1,200,000 Bulgarians in Macedonia, or 
52 per cent. of the population, the principal Bulgarian centres being 
Prilep, Bitolia (Monastir) and Shtip (Uskub). The Bulgarians 
fought the Turks in 1912 mainly to liberate their brothers of Mace- 
donia ; this was the first Balkan war, a crusade of all the united 
Balkan nations: Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro and Greece against 
the common enemy and oppressor of old: the Turk. This campaign 
was prepared by a secret treaty which provided for common action, 
joint armies, and for dividing between Bulgaria and Serbia any 
territories which might be conquered in Macedonia. The Bulgarian 
armies won most of the battles and lost most of the men, and the 
war ended, under Bulgaria’s leadership, by the complete victory of 
the Balkan allies over the Turks and the capture by the Bulgarians, 
aided by some Serbian troops, of the city of Adrianople on 25th 
March 1913. A Balkan Conference met in London in April; but 
meanwhile the victorious States had quarrelled and a second Balkan 
war broke out, almost immediately after the signing of the Treaty 
of London, on goth May 1913. This unfortunate conflict was of 
short duration : Bulgaria was defeated by the other Balkan States, 
and by the Treaty of Bucharest, September, lost all the territories 
won at such a heavy price by her victories of 1912, retaining only a 
fraction of Thrace with the port of Dedeagatch on the Aegean Sea. 

The outbreak of the great European war found Bulgaria para- 
lysed and helpless ; the bulk of the people were openly in favour of 
neutrality and their sympathies lay with their Slavonic brothers of 
Russia ; but the Germans quickly realised that the strongest man 
in Bulgaria at that time, King Ferdinand, was on their side. King 
Ferdinand himself was convinced that Germany would beat the 
Allies, and in October 1915 he declared war against Serbia and 
the Allies declared war against him. Bulgaria was taken by surprise : 
all the Bulgarian statesmen who tried to oppose the King’s action 
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were either hurled into prison like the Agrarian leader Stambolisky, 
and kept there till the end of the war, or dismissed from their posts 
at home and abroad. 

In September 1918, Bulgaria, worn out by six years of warfare, 
laid down her arms ; King Ferdinand left in good time for Germany, 
where he has been living ever since, and his son Boris became King 
of Bulgaria. By the Treaty of Neuilly, 1919, Bulgaria paid the 
penalty of her ruler’s ambition and had once more to give up all 
her conquests, to see vast territories inhabited by Bulgarians pass 
over to Serbia, Rumania and Greece, and to lose her only port on 
the Aegean Sea. 

This summary of Bulgarian history up to 1919 gives a faint idea 
of the innumerable vicissitudes experienced by this struggling race. 

Bulgaria is essentially an agricultural country and her physical 
configuration is most favourably adapted for the development of 
agriculture. The fertile plains of Bulgaria, which are the basis of 
her prosperity, lie to the north and south of the Balkan range that 
runs across the country from east to west and reaches a height of 
some 7000 feet. These mountains are very like Sutherland but are 
more wooded. The north plain, almost entirely sown with wheat, 
descends to the Danube. The south plain, watered by the river 
Maritza and covered with vineyards, rice-fields, orchards, tobacco- 
fields and rich crops, is divided from the Balkan Mountains by yet 
another range—the Sredna Gora. The present Bulgarian capital, 
Sophia, is built in another small plain between these two mountain 
ranges, on the river Isker, a tributary of the Danube. Sophia is con- 
sidered to be one of the most picturesque capitals of Europe and, 
sheltered by the Vitosch mountain, it enjoys the most perfect climate. 
Further south lie the Rilo Mountains, culminating in the Musalla 
peak, over gooo feet, and forming part of the beautiful Rhodope 
Range. Throughout Bulgaria the climate is on the whole excellent 
and offers but few surprises, with a short, cold winter and long, 
wonderful summers. 

Bulgaria’s principal agricultural productions are wheat, maize, 
barley, oats, sugar-beet, rice and tobacco. The vine is grown along 
the Danube, by the Black Sea and in many other districts. All the 
European fruit-trees abound yielding a rich annual crop of fruit. 
The silkworms are reared all over the country, and the prosperity 
of sericulture is now considerable in Bulgaria, owing to the efforts 
of the Government and the excellent quality of the mulberry leaves. 
Bulgaria is now in a position to export reeled silk instead of cocoons 
only. Tobacco is one of the best sources of revenue of the Bulgarian 
State and that industry is progressing most favourably. But Bul- 
garia has yet another culture of her very own—the southern slopes 
of the Balkans are covered with rose-fields, the flower being grown 
for the production of attar, About the middle of May that region 
is one bower of sweet-scented “‘ Rosa damascena.” The attar is 
distilled from the flowers, picked every morning at sunrise by the 


Bulgaria: Sun-Drying Tobacco. 


Bulgaria: Typical Landscape. “Stara Planina,”’ Balkan Mountains. 
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peasant women, all along the famous “valley of the roses,” and 
carried by them in rush baskets to the distilleries. The principal 
centres of this industry-are the towns of Kazanlik and Kalofer, both 
surrounded by groves of walnut trees and rose-fields. Thousands 
of roses are needed to produce a few drops of the precious attar, 
which forms the basis of so many perfumes and is sold in great 
quantities by the Bulgarian Government to French firms every year. 

The exports of Bulgaria chiefly consist of these agricultural pro- 
ductions and the imports of manufactured goods of all kinds. ‘The 
oldest national industry is weaving, and Bulgarian cloths, carpets, 
braids, serges and rugs are of excellent quality. Industries connected 
with the mineral products of the country are well developed ; Bul- 
garia possesses coal-mines at Pernik but has no oil-fields. 

The Bulgarian people themselves are a nation of healthy, sturdy, 
hard-working peasants, generally short in stature, thick-set and 
muscular in build. The majority have dark hair and eyes and clear 
complexions. Both the men and women are specially strong and 
robust and are capable of enduring privations and overcoming 
difficulties in a way that has vastly contributed to the continued 
existence of their race and nationality. A British authority on 
Balkan questions, Mr. Charles Woods, has described the Bulgarians 
as follows :— 

“Hard work, patience and determination are among their 
outstanding characteristics. Silent, stubborn and proud, they are 
resentful rather than complaining, and these traits, together with a 
sort of feeling of superiority, make the Bulgarians callous as to the 
attitude of foreigners and indifferent whether or not they and their 
national problems are understood abroad. On the other hand, the 
energy and efficiency of all classes account for the fact that Bulgaria 
became a prosperous country within a few years after her liberation, 
and she was the first of the Balkan States to organise a modern army, 
and the administration has always been above the Near Eastern 
average. The conduct of the population is that of bluff peasants. 
Simplicity and thrift are exceedingly marked.” 

This description could be completed by the Scottish Ambassador’s 
(Lord Bryce) remark to me on his return from one of his beloved 
tramps in the Rilo Mountains: ‘“ Of all the races I have studied, 
you Bulgarians remind me most of the Scots.” 

The standard of morality is very high in Bulgaria and drunken- 
ness practically unknown in the villages and towns alike. The 
peasants still amuse themselves by the performance of the national 
dance or horo, which closely resembles a Scottish reel though less 
complicated. The native instruments include, besides a primitive 
kind of violin and flutes, bagpipes almost exactly similar to the 
Scottish. The town people are beginning to show a marked interest 
in sport. . 

All the Bulgarian peasants wear the picturesque national costume. 
The women have a long chemise, or robe of thick white linen, richly 
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embroidered at the front, on the sleeves, and at the hem in beautiful 
colours and designs. This garment is covered by a sleeveless tunic 
of dark blue serge, bordered with white braid, and reaching to the 
embroidered hem of the chemise. The attire is completed by a 
narrow red girdle, generally fastened in front by a beautiful silver 
buckle, a pair of thick stockings and home-made sandals, like leather 
shoes, closed by straps. In winter, they add a short fur or leather 
pelisse. Over the head they tie a brightly-coloured linen hand- 
kerchief under which dangles their very long hair, generally divided 
into six or eight plaits, with a string of gold or silver coins across the 
forehead and in front of the bodice. This costume varies a little 
according to the district, but the embroidery is always perfect. 
The men wear a thick white linen shirt and rather tight, rough 
white trousers with blanket leggings, which, forming the sock, are 
kept in place by cross-gartering. They also have short coats, heavily 
embroidered at the collar and cuffs, and the head-dress is the Kalpak 
or fur cap, worn in summer and winter alike. In winter they add 
sheep-skin coats lined with fur. 

The population is very clean and men and women alike frequent 
the public baths several times a week. The villages are neat and 
pretty with small whitewashed houses, generally adorned with 
wooden balconies on which the tobacco leaves are put to dry in the 
autumn, and the maize hangs, in picturesque golden clumps, all 
through the winter, divided by long chains of bright red chillies, or 
pimento, used by the Bulgarian peasant, in every dish, as freely as 
salt. The population is frugal to an incredible degree: a peasant 
can work all day in the fields on a loaf of bread and a few tomatoes. 
Hardly any meat is eaten in the villages, the principal dishes con- 
sisting of vegetable soup, eggs, rice, a sort of curried chicken, and 
sour milk. 

The men marry young, mainly to secure a helpful mate ; for 
Bulgarians are not sentimental. They are rather a stern race, and 
though they have a great sense of humour, the idea of work becomes 
almost an obsession. —The women are exactly on the same level with 
the men ; and though so far the women have not got the vote, 
equality of the sexes is far more fundamental and real in Bulgaria 
than in many other countries. There is no division of work, and 
a true spirit of co-operation between husband and wife exists in 
every home. All careers are open to women. 

As regards Government, Bulgaria is a constitutional monarchy 
with a Cabinet responsible to the King and to the Sobranie or Parlia- 
ment, a body made up of one Chamber only, elected by manhood 
suffrage. Bulgaria has had three rulers: Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg, elected after the Berlin Congress ; King Ferdinand ; 
and the present ruler, King Boris. 

Regarding the latest developments in the Balkan peninsula, I 
can only express my surprise that war did not break out there much 
sooner. The position had become extremely fluid after the collapse 
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of France, the entry of Italy into the war, the occupation of Bess- 
arabia by Russia and Rumania’s renunciation of the British guar- 
antee. é 

It has always puzzled me to understand why during 1938-39, in 
the attempted building by Great Britain and France of a united 
front stretching from the Baltic to the Mediterranean by way of 
Poland, Rumania, Greece and Turkey, one State alone, Bulgaria, 
was constantly forgotten. Why was Bulgaria so consistently ne- 
glected by the Western Powers for the last decade ? Her prudent 
sovereign, King Boris, had rendered Europe many services. He had 
effected the reconciliation of Bulgaria with Yugo-Slavia; he had 
kept his country out of all the post-Munich adventures which had 
so greatly benefited Hungary and Poland. His people were starting 
to reproach him for being too passive. They complained that 
Bulgaria had never received the outlet to the Aegean Sea guaran- 
teed by the Treaty of Neuilly ; that Bulgaria’s minority problems 
had never been considered by the League of Nations ; that no effort 
had been made to free the Bulgarian Dobrudja from Rumanian 
rule. The patience of a nation, however docile, cannot be taxed to 
breaking-point. Germany saw her opportunity to exploit the 
weakest and poorest of modern States and started her penetration 
by the channels of commerce. Since 1918 Germany has made 
every effort to capture all the Bulgarian markets, with the result 
that, in 1938-39, 63 per cent. of the Bulgarian exports went to Ger- 
many. In 1938 Bulgaria made a desperate effort to trade with 
France, but difficulties cropped up at once. The Bulgarians, who 
are essentially democratic, have no sympathy for Nazi methods and 
would have greatly preferred more frequent and effective contacts 
with the Western Powers, but received no encouragement till the 
eleventh hour. 

The leaders of Bulgaria up to the last moment sincerely en- 
deavoured to maintain the country’s neutrality in spite of ever- 
increasing Axis pressure. In early February the King dismissed the 
notoriously pro-Axis Minister of Agriculture ; but the Bulgarian 
Government—like many others before them—were powerless to curb 
the influx of Germans who poured into the country. 

Owing to the neglect of the Western Powers, Bulgaria has had 
to depend economically almost entirely on Germany, which gave 
her every facility for trade. A country must live. But the attack 
on Russia by Germany will enormously strengthen the dislike of 
the Bulgarian for the German. He never forgets a kindness, and, 
out of gratitude for Russia’s having freed Bulgaria from centuries 
of brutal Turkish oppression, he is fundamentally pro-Russian, 
although intensely anti-Communist. No peasant in Europe 1s more 
passionately attached to his own bit of land. 

Again owing to the neglect politically of the Western Powers 
till the eleventh hour, the Bulgarians were totally unable to resist 
German penetration. The alternative offered to them was the 
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immediate bombing in Rotterdam style of Sophia, Philippopolis, 
and Varna. 

All the sympathies of Bulgarian individuals lie with Great 
Britain and the cause of a free Europe ; but one must not underrate 
the tremendous effect of the French collapse in all the Balkan 
countries, and a great deal of future happenings in the Near and 
Middle East will depend on the attitude of the French Government 
in power. One cannot, moreover, judge the struggling, overrun 
Balkan nations of to-day without a careful study of their past 
history, and a realisation of the difficulties due to their geographical 
situation. 

To know Bulgaria well is to appreciate the qualities of her hard- 
working people and the natural beauty of the land they cherish and 
tend with such care. Bulgaria is one of the loveliest countries of 
Europe, and even her few important towns—Sophia, the present 
capital, Tyrnova, the ancient capital above the River Yantra, 
Philippopolis (Plovdiv) commanding the fertile plains of Roumelia, 
Varna on the shores of the Black Sea—each seem to have been placed 
in the most picturesque setting available. 

In conclusion, may I express not only the hope but the convic- 
tion that the Bulgarian people will once again be able to serve the 
interests of Britain in the near future; for the ideals of this small, 
vigorous and liberty-loving nation are those of the great lands of 
individual freedom. 


THE PERSIAN GULF 


By Lt.-Col. G. DatyEtt of The Binns, C.I.E., D.L., 
Late Political Agent, Bahrain 


Tue Honourable East India Company adventured to the Persian 
Gulf in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and encountered, 
with ultimate success, Dutch, Portuguese and French rivals. At 
first the Company was concerned mainly with trade, but from the 
latter half of the seventeenth century gradually assumed a political 
status, which grew in time into the Indian Empire. As the Indian 
Empire emerged, the importance of the Persian Gulf changed from 
that of a centre of trade with Persia and Turkish Arabia to that of a 
political and almost military outpost of India. A turning point in 
British activities was reached about 1819 when the power of the 
Qawasimi tribesmen of the Pirate Coast was finally broken and the 
British Government began to take up the burden of policing the 
Gulf, no easy task in those days of piracy, kidnapping, slave trade 
and bloodshed. 

From that time forward we kept the seas open for all upon their 
lawful occasions. As time went on the Gulf became regarded more 
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and more as the western frontier of India, and, owing to the in- 
firmity of Turkey and Persia, the only great countries bordering on 
the Gulf, we gradually assumed responsibility for security of trade, 
lighting, buoying and quarantine, and post offices and telegraphs. 
We took no territory for ourselves, but were jealous lest others would 
do so to our detriment, and in turn we defeated, besides aggression 
of other kinds, attempts by French, Russians and, finally, Germans 
to establish naval bases, which would have cut across our sea com- 
munications with India. In pursuance of our determination not to 
allow any foreign Power to establish itself on our flank, we entered 
into a chain of what are known as “ exclusive agreements ” with the 
rulers of the Arab littoral from Kuwait to Aden, that they would 
not cede or otherwise alienate their territory to any foreign Power, 
and also into agreements on arms traffic, slavery, oil and pearls. 
We established our representatives at all key places, and, as we 
found from documents captured in the War of 1914-1919, our intel- 
ligence system won the deep admiration of the Germans. 

Our policy was well summed up in Lord Lansdowne’s pro- 
nouncement in Parliament in 1903, when he said, “‘ We should 
regard the establishment of a naval base or a fortified port by any 
other Power as a very grave menace to British interests, and we 
should certainly resist it by all means in our power.” 

Before considering more closely the periods preceding the War 
of 1914-1919 and the present struggle, some description of the 
Persian Gulf with the help of the map may be useful. 

The Arab coast begins at the entrance of the Gulf with the high 
mountains of ‘Oman, and from there to Bahrain is a stretch of low 
coast-line cut up by innumerable shallow lagoons and salt marshes, 
with here and there small seafaring townships, with a few date 
palms and precarious water supply. Winding far into the ‘Oman 
mountains is Elphinstone Inlet, reputed to be the hottest place in 
the world. At Khor Quwai, near the mouth of Elphinstone Inlet 
but more salubrious, is an island on which His Highness the Sultan 
of Muscat and ‘Oman has given us recreational facilities for the 
Royal Navy. The lagoon at Ras-al-Khaimah affords a flying-boat 
anchorage, and there is space for aircraft to land, both good enough 
but marred by the near mountains, which often make landing and 
taking-off unpleasant. South-westwards down the coast are the 
smaller Shaikhdoms of Umm-al-Qaiwain and ‘Ajman, and then 
Sharjah, where Imperial Airways (now the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation) have their station. A few miles farther is Diba, 
where the long lagoon affords anchorage for flying-boats, but it is 
narrow and sometimes hampered by cross-winds. Passengers by 
Imperial Airways used to complain sometimes of Sharjah, but most 
realised the difficulties of bringing drinking water and food by 
steamer from Karachi, and washing water a mile and a half on 
donkeys, and so on. Some seventy miles south-west again is Abu 
Dhabi, a town with an anchorage somewhat open to the winds. 
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This Shaikhdom differs from the others as it includes a large hinter- 
land and wields considerable influence among the tribes. All these 
towns are of the old-fashioned Arab type, surrounded at some 
distance with guard-towers built on all important lines of approach. 
The Trucial Coast is still almost untouched by modern civilisation, 
and much help may be had in dealing with its problems from a 
study of our own exciting mediaeval history. Scattered about the 
south-eastern end of the Gulf are a number of small inhospitable 
islands, some of which, however, contain valuable deposits of red 
oxide of iron. Partly for their mineral value, and partly for political 
reasons, these islands are the cause of ceaseless intrigue ; at least two 
of them, Abu Musa and Sirri, gave rise to serious contention between 
the Germans and ourselves just before 1914. At the southern end 
of Qatar Peninsula is Khor al ‘Odaid, an almost land-locked basin 
with a narrow entrance only passable by dhows. The writer came 
down on it once in a flying-boat and anchored in seven or eight 
fathoms of the bluest water imaginable surrounded by burning 
sand dunes. Seen from the air the Khor might have been a sapphire 
set in dull gold. Doha is the capital of Qatar, an extensive, low 
promontory covered with sparse desert vegetation. It was with 
Qatar that we entered into the last of our chain of “ exclusive 
agreements,” and the writer was present at the formal signature 
and sealing in 1916. 

In the great bay to the west of Qatar lie the Bahrain Islands, 
ruled by our good friend His Highness Shaikh Sir Hamad Bin ‘Isa 
Al Khalifah, who visited Edinburgh for the second time in 1936, and 
always speaks glowingly of his welcome in Scotland. Of his grant 
to us of naval and air facilities something will be said later on. 
Bahrain, which has two large towns, Manamah and Muharrugq, is 
the centre of the pearl trade and the field of an enterprising American 
Oil Company with a large refinery and deep-sea loading arrange- 
ments. 

Bahrain contains relics of very ancient times in tens of thousands 
of sepulchral mounds. Among other explanations of these mounds 
is that they were the burial-places of the inhabitants of Gerra, a 
long-forgotten city on the mainland. It is, therefore, deeply inter- 
esting to find that aerial photographs taken near ‘Ogqair have revealed 
the layout of an ancient city, of which no trace is visible on the 
ground. 

Between Bahrain and Kuwait is part of Sa‘udi Arabia, a low 
and barren coast with only one port, Qatif. Kuwait lies on a great 
deep-water harbour, which, prior to 1914, was the scene of much 
German intrigue designed to obtain a Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
railway. To the north is the historic port of Basrah, on the con- 
fluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, the centre of the date trade, 
and the “ home town ” of Sinbad the Sailor, The modern port of 
Basrah was largely created by our Expeditionary Force in 1915-1919, 
and is now the landing-place of a force which may yet help our 
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friends in Iraq to keep the freedom and independent nationality 
which the earlier force made possible. On the Iranian side of the 
river, here called the Shatt-al-‘Arab, is ‘Abbadan, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company’s port, and the old Mohammerah (now 
Khurramabad). A new port at the terminus of the Iranian railway 
to the Caspian Sea is called Bandar Shapur. 

The Iranian coast consists of a narrow, desiccated coastal plain 
backed by frowning, barren mountains, behind which lies the 
plateau of Iran. Eastwards along this coast there is nothing of note 
till Bushire, which is the seat of the old Governorship of the Gulf 
ports, and has been the headquarters of the British Resident in the 
Persian Gulf since 1778. From Bushire the coast becomes increas- 
ingly inhospitable, the only places of any importance being Lingeh 
and Bandar ‘Abbas. The latter place was for long a lodestone to 
the Russians, who desired it as a naval base, and on one occasion a 
crafty plan to establish a coaling station there was only foiled by the 
watchfulness and quick action of our representative. At the mouth 
of the Gulf are the islands of Hormuz and Qishm, the former famed 
as the ancient emporium of trade and the latter for the gazelle which 
flourish there without any source of fresh water. Just south of 
Qishm is the small island of Hanjam, where there is a cable station, 
and where for a long time we had a naval station, lately handed 
over to the Iranian Government. Outside the mouth of the Gulf 
is the Gulf of ‘Oman. On the Iranian coast is Jask, a telegraph 
station, and a great intelligence centre in the gun-running days of 
the early nineteen-hundreds. 

The climate of the Persian Gulf is delightful in the short winter, 
cool, clear blue skies and bracing winds, but the long, long summer, 
with its high temperature and intense humidity, its sandstorms and 
mosquitoes, is intolerable. 

By the outbreak of the War of 1914-1919 long years of devoted 
work by the Indian Political Service—and it is well to recall such 
names as Shakespeare, Sir Percy Cox and Sir Arnold Wilson—had 
built up a political supremacy which Germany was unable to break 
down, although it was becoming increasingly difficult to thwart her 
schemes, so actively and powerfully supported by her Government ; 
schemes for a port at Kuwait as a terminus of the Baghdad railway, 
for destroying our trade by various forms of subsidy, for securing the 
wheat trade by always offering a price just above ours, whatever we 
offered, and the sugar trade, and generally for sapping our mer- 
cantile and political influence by every possible means. 

During the War of 1914-1919 our Arab friends stood. staunchly 
by us, and the help given by the Sheikhs of Kuwait and Moham- 
merah at the outset of the Mesopotamian campaign was invaluable. 
At the end of the war, in 1918, our influence in the Gulf was para- 
mount, but war weariness and the pressing need for economy led 
us perhaps to take it for granted that this state of affairs would 
continue. But the Gulf is a political witches’ cauldron which is 
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always simmering and frequently boils up, and we were not to be 
left for long without the challenge of changing circumstances. 

To begin with, in place of Lord Lansdowne’s simple and easily 
understood policy, which—and this is important—we were In a 
position to make good, we found ourselves guided by an idealistic 
desire to be friends with everyone, and, paradoxically, without the 
armaments necessary to give effect to a policy of friendship. It was 
difficult to explain disarmament and appeasement to the realists of 
the Persian Gulf. 

Then there were local changes in the Gulf area, both political 
and what may be termed mechanical. The mechanical changes 
were the coming of aircraft and the motor car, and the radio with 
its attendant publicity and the dangers of its propaganda. The day 
had passed for ever when the local officer dealt with any situation 
as best he could. Aircraft revolutionised existence. Apart from 
getting letters only two or three days from home, it was possible for 
the writer to go to Doha, the capital of Qatar, from Bahrain in forty 
minutes instead of some twelve to eighteen hours round by sea, and 
other more distant places in hours instead of days. The power of 
the radio, for good or ill, may readily be appreciated when every 
coffee-shop has its broadcasting set, and the listener is illiterate and 
depends for his news on the spoken word. It is pleasing to know 
that London, though regarded as sadly dull, is accepted as telling 
the plain truth. 

The three major political changes were the establishment of a 
strong régime in Iran ; Bin Sa‘ud’s creation of Sa‘udi Arabia ; the 
substitution of Iraq for the Turkish power at the west end of the 
Gulf; and, finally, the search for and, in places, discovery of oil in 
Arabia. The essential change in each country is the establishment 
of law and order to an extent never before known. Much, too, has 
been done in each country to build up an efficient administration, 
but it would be unwise to forget that the change is in each case the 
work of a dictator, and that the time must come when the structure 
will be tested by the acid test of whether it outlasts its builder. To 
both rulers has been vouchsafed time and the wisdom to plan for 
the future, but it would be idle to try to prophesy. 

Naturally these changes have not been brought about without 
a certain amount of difficulties with us. The Iranian of to-day is 
apt to remember such actions as the sending of the Central India 
Horse to Shiraz, and to forget that most, if not all, of our actions, 
which were not consonant with the sovereignty of Persia, were due 
directly to his country’s own weakness, and also to forget that we 
did by one means or another succeed in keeping Persia from absorp- 
tion by Russia. It is to be hoped that the suspicions of others, which 
so often accompany the re-birth of a nation, will give way in time 
to a better understanding of our position and to a cordial co-opera- 
tion. We on our side have done a great deal to meet Iran’s aspira- 
tions—for example, by moving our naval base from Hanjam. 
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For Bin Sa‘ud and his achievements the writer has the deepest 
admiration. There are few characters in history who have com- 
bined in their persons such courage in a military forlorn hope, and 
such consummate statesmanship when that forlorn hope has been 
wrought into a kingdom. It seems sure that the friendship between 
His Majesty and Great Britain will endure, for it is based in the long 
run on a community of interests and mutual liking and respect. 

‘The establishment of the kingdom of ‘Iraq with our air bases 
maintained there under Treaty finally removed from the Gulf the 
old Turkish territorial pretensions which used to be the source of 
much trouble along the Arab littoral. 

Oil has introduced a new cause of strife into the Gulf, and has 
also brought a new country into the arena—the United States. An 
Anglo-American Oil Company has explored in Kuwait ; Standard 
Oil of California has a subsidiary working in Sa‘udi Arabia, and 
another subsidiary, the Bahrain Petroleum Company, has developed 
the excellent Bahrain field, where there is a large refinery. British 
interests obtained concessions in Qatar, along the Trucial Coast, 
and in ‘Oman. The failure of British interests to take their oppor- 
tunity of securing the Bahrain field may be regretted, but the develop- 
ment of the field by the United States has certain advantages. For 
example, it may be helpful to have in Bahrain an interest of a great 
friendly Power, which may be expected to support us should we be 
called upon to oppose any foreign threat to the island which we are 
under Treaty obligation to defend from external aggression. The 
writer would like to acknowledge the very friendly relations, both 
official and social, which he was privileged to have with all ranks of 
the Bahrain Petroleum Company’s personnel, who were very ready 
to accept and respect our special political interests in the Gulf. 
Under the terms of their concession the Company are bound to 
employ British or Bahrain labour, so far as is possible with due 
regard to the efficient working of the field, and the field bids fair to 
become a Scottish settlement. In 1932, when the field was started, 
the writer found only one compatriot with whom to celebrate St. 
Andrew’s Night. In 1935 he had the honour of being the first 
President of a newly-born Caledonian Society of Bahrain with 
twenty-five members. By 1937 the membership was forty-two. 

The result of all these changes, political, air and oil, has been to 
move the political and strategic centre of gravity from the Iranian 
to the Arab shore of the Gulf, and we have met the new situation 
by the following arrangements. With the cordial approval and help 
of His Highness the Shaikh of Bahrain we moved our naval base 
from Hanjam to Bahrain, where we acquired an excellent site for 
stores and recreational purposes on the shore of Khor Qalai‘yah, a 
land-locked harbour with deep water only two or three hundred 
yards from the pier, and near by a good seaplane anchorage with 
other facilities. On the island of Muharruq we secured what is one 
of the finest natural landing grounds in the world—congealed sand, 
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dead flat and almost unaffected by wet. The greatest help was 
given to us by the Bahrain Government in the difficult task of buying 
the land from the considerable number of owners, and in the settle- 
ment of fishing and other rights, intricate as these were, and later 
in the erection of a canteen, officers’ mess, swimming bath, stores, 
and so on. In his communication to the writer on the conclusion 
of the arrangement, His Highness, who has a deep feeling of friend- 
liness towards our Royal Family, wrote that he considered it an 
honour to himself and to Bahrain to be of assistance to His Majesty 
King George the Fifth. 

In addition to the landing ground and seaplane base at Bahrain, 
arrangements were made with the rulers concerned for air facilities 
at Kuwait, all along the Trucial Coast and at Gwadar, at places in 
‘Oman, and round the coast as far as Aden. In some places much | 
difficulty was experienced in persuading the wild and ignorant 
inhabitants that our emergency landing grounds and petrol dumps 
held no threat to them, but in course of time friendly relations were 
established, and the people then proved perfectly ready to lend a 
hand when needed. A golden rule in such matters is infinite patience 
with no attempt to get matters done in a hurry. 

Plans were also made for bringing our representatives in closer 
touch with the Arab littoral, and for the encouragement of British 
oil, mining, shipping and other interests. 

Bahrain is now for us the most important place in the Gulf and 
great changes have taken place there in recent years. Shaikh ‘Isa, 
father of the present ruler, ruled for over fifty years, and represented 
the Gulf of ancient times, and if any improvement, however trivial, 
was suggested, he would merely reply, “‘ That is an innovation of 
which I cannot approve.” Eventually we were forced, in the 
interests of the people and of foreign subjects (for we are charged 
by Treaty with the foreign relations of Bahrain), to persuade him to 
abdicate in favour of his son, who became deputy ruler. Shaikh 
‘Isa died in 1932, and his son and successor, His Highness Shaikh 
Sir Hamad Bin ‘Isa Al Khalifah, with the help of British advisers for 
finance, customs and the police, completely reorganised all branches 
of his Government—law and order, courts of law, land revenue, 
pearling, education, medical, and so on. In general our policy has 
been directed to encouraging His Highness to mould his adminis- 
tration on Arab lines and, as far as possible, to employ his own 
subjects. The results have been happy beyond the utmost expecta- 
tions of ten years ago. 

Oil has brought to Bahrain wealth in royalties, but His Highness 
has wisely recognised that mineral royalties should not be treated as 
income only, but has ordained that one-third should be the share 
of himself and his family, and that two-thirds should be paid to the 
Government treasury. Steps have been taken by the Bahrain 
Government to establish a strong reserve, and, although at His 
Highness’s express wish speedy progress is being made in such 
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matters as education, medical facilities, and especially agriculture, 
the whole administration is being so framed that, should royalties 
diminish or fail, the people will be comparatively little affected by 
the loss. 

In 1939 our position in the Persian Gulf was again put to the 
test of war. It would not be appropriate to do more than to say 
that our friends of the Arab littoral have again given us their full 
sympathy and, in some cases, material support in the war. His 
Highness the Shaikh of Bahrain has given generous financial support, 
and the Persian Gulf Spitfire Fund has provided for two Spitfires, 
to be named “ Bahrain ” and “* Kuwait.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA : ITS CONFIGURATION, PEOPLE 
AND CHARACTER 


By JAN Masaryk, Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA may be aptly described as the youngest and, at 
the same time, as one of the oldest states in Europe. In its modern 
shape it was created just over twenty-two years ago as an inde- 
pendent republic. However, definite traces of a state organisation 
can be found on its territory as early as the seventh century. 

The fortunes of the Czechoslovak people, whose ancestors prob- 
ably moved into this territory in the fifth century, were mixed and 
rather turbulent, full of greatness and tragedy. Much of what 
happened to them was conditioned by the geographical position of 
the country, which is very central ; in fact, its inhabitants often like 
to call it the heart of Europe. Important routes from the north and 
west to the south-east either cross or just by-pass it. Other useful 
lines of communication, 7.¢. to the north-east and to the south, 
radiate from it. Little wonder that on its territory cultural influences 
coming from the West have met those coming from the south-east. 
Little wonder, too, that the rich provinces of Czechoslovakia have 
been coveted by its powerful neighbours as well as by the hordes of 
warlike tribes which, coming from Asia, on several occasions pene- 
trated into Central Europe. 

Though outnumbered and often hard pressed, the majority of 
the inhabitants living in the territory of Czechoslovakia succeeded 
in maintaining their independence throughout the Middle Ages. 
This fact bears testimony to the love of freedom and to the valour 
of its people. At the same time, owing to its geographical position, 
the country is not without defensive possibilities. 

The bulk of the country is almost completely surrounded by 
barriers of high mountains. From Germany it is separated by three 
mighty ranges which all rise to the height of 4000 to 5000 feet. In 
the north-west it is the range called Krusne Hory (Ore Mountains), 
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richin minerals. This links up in the west with the wooded Bohemian 
forest and the Sumava which, between them, cover the south-eastern 
flank. In the north-east there are the Krkonose (Giant’s Mountains) 
with the highest peak Snezka (5260 feet) ; and this range is part of 
the Sudetes which, 192 miles long, stretch along the whole north- 
eastern boundary to the Polish frontier. 

The strategic importance of these mountains, which are inter- 
rupted by relatively few narrow gaps, is not negligible. Realising 
this, the early rulers of this territory maintained special frontier 
guards who had to watch and, in the case of a threatened invasion, 
to block the mountain passes. In modern times, during the twenty 
years of the independent Czechoslovak Republic, the well-fortified 
defence line modelled on the ill-famed Maginot Line was based on 
these mountains. This, incidentally, ts one of the major reasons why the 
Czechoslovaks are reluctant to accept the separation of these frontier districts 
Srom the central part of Czechoslovakia. 

Farther east there is yet another mighty range—the Carpathians, 
which form a natural barrier between Poland on the one hand and 
Slovakia with Ruthenia on the other. This range, with precipitous 
crags and very few passes, rises to some 8700 feet in the Tatry area 
—the highest mountains in Czechoslovakia. To the south of this 
major range are several subsidiary chains of mountains of consider- 
able height (over 6000 feet) which cover a large part of Slovakia, 
are rich in mineral and other resources, and block the approach to 
the western parts of Czechoslovakia from the east. 

The south is not provided with strong natural bulwarks. The 
wooded hills on the southern border, for a considerable distance 
neatly rounded off by the river Morava (March) and its tributary, 
do not exceed 2700 feet; while farther east the mountains of 
Slovakia run into the very fertile plain of the Danube valley. 

Taken as a whole, the country may, then, be conceived as a 
geographically self-contained unit with very long boundaries but 
guarded by ramparts of mountains. What kind of population is one 
likely to find in a country of limited size, hemmed in between 
enclosing mountains, far away from the large horizons of the sea ? 
A hardy people, deeply rooted in the native soil and ready to defend 
its independence ; a people tenacious in its convictions and depend- 
able in its efforts. 

Subsidiary ridges of minor mountains and hills subdivide Czecho- 
slovakia into well-defined sectors. This applies particularly to the 
mountains which separate the uplands of Bohemia from Moravia. 
This ridge is an important watershed. On its west is the water- 
system of Bohemia with the river Labe (Elbe). This important 
waterway is navigable for a considerable distance ; and so are the 
lower reaches of its main tributary, the Vltava, on which Prague 
the capital, is situated. Thus Prague is linked with Hamburg, the 
great North Sea port. 

Practically all the rivers of the country east of this watershed 
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have their ultimate outlet in the Black Sea. Here the leading 
waterway is the Danube which for some sixty miles formed part of 
the southern boundary of Slovakia. On its bank, Bratislava, the 
capital of Slovakia and an important port, is situated. With 
negligible exceptions the rivers of the province of Moravia flow 
south and join the Danube through the river Morava. The Slovak 
rivers Vah, Hron, etc., flow into the Danube farther to the south- 
east. 

Thus, as regards its two systems of waterways, Czechoslovakia 
is a country where “ the west meets the east.” But there are also 
political, cultural, ethnographic and the economic parallels to this 
geographical fact. 

For instance, it would appear that in the eighth and ninth 
centuries Bohemia and Moravia were not linked together so closely 
as they are to-day. It is interesting, however, that Moravia of the 
ninth century incorporated a large part of Slovakia and, at the peak 
of its power, the whole of Silesia and parts of Germany farther to 
the north inhabited by Slavonic people. It was only after the down- 
fall of this so-called Greater Moravian Empire (894) that Slovakia 
was detached and annexed by the Hungarians, who at that time 
invaded Central Europe. 

Similar conditions appear to have been characteristic of the 
manner in which Christianity spread in this area. At first Moravia 
was dominant, when in the second half of the ninth century two 
Slavonic priests, the brothers Constantine and Methodius, sent by 
the ruler of the Byzantine Empire, came (from the south-east) to 
Moravia to teach Christianity, using the native tongue as a liturgic 
language. But a hundred years later it was the turn of Bohemia to 
assume supremacy in religious matters, with Latin ritual, when a 
bishopric was established in Prague. 

While the populations of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia and Slovakia 
are, no doubt, of the same origin, each of them has certain regional 
characteristics which distinguish it from the others. ‘Thus the Czechs 
in Bohemia are more westernised in outlook and manner, while the 
Moravians have somewhat better preserved their traditional customs 
and beliefs. The Moravians are said to be more religious, the 
Bohemians more matter-of-fact. The Moravians speak several 
regional dialects, which to some extent resemble those of the Slovaks. 

The Slovaks again have some peculiarities of their own. In spite 
of the facts that they are of the same descent and used the same 
literary language up to 1842, they have grown under somewhat 
different circumstances from their more western compatriots. In 
the first instance, the mountainous character of the major part of 
the country which reduces its communications with the west is 
responsible. There are several narrow mountain valleys where the 
inhabitants preserved their traditional customs because in their 
relative isolation they have been little affected by the standardising 
influence of the western civilisation. In addition to this geographical 
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factor, the political separation of Slovakia from its sister countries 
since the tenth century left its mark. Of particular importance was 
the intensive Magyarisation from the middle of the nineteenth 
century on, when the Hungarian Government suppressed all 
cultural institutions of the Slovaks and reduced their intellectual 
life to a minimum. Until their reunion with the so-called historic 
countries in 1918, the Slovaks had no University or secondary 
schools. In order to keep—in the face of this oppression—the 
national consciousness of their people intact, Slovak leaders stressed 
the regional peculiarities, strove to elaborate a specific Slovak culture, 
and promoted—less than a hundred years ago—a dialect spoken in 
central Slovakia to the status of the Slovak language. This idiom 
resembles the literary Czech and other Czech dialects so closely that 
it is easily understood by any Czech. This is even more true of the 
Moravian dialects. As a matter of fact, the inhabitants of Moravia 
may be considered as the connecting link in the continuous chain of 
the one indivisible Czechoslovak people. 

Despite political separation, cultural relations between the 
historic countries and Slovakia never ceased, and the consciousness 
of racial unity remained. Thus in the fifteenth century the Hussite 
movement penetrated into Slovakia, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Protestantism and the Bohemian-Moravian Brotherhood 
followed. In the period of national revival (eighteenth century) 
Czech and Slovak men of culture worked together for their common 
cause. During the last war, Slovaks fought shoulder to shoulder 
with the Czechs for the creation of an independent Czechoslovak 
State. In 1918 the representatives of all Slovak political parties 
declared that the Slovaks were part of the Czechoslovak people, one 
with it in language, history and civilisation. Although during the 
twenty years of Czechoslovak independence a section of the Slovak 
population demanded autonomy, the establishment of a separate 
Slovak State was not advocated until Germany steppedin. To-day 
Slovakia is under German control, but there are many Slovaks who 
fight again, side by side with their Czech comrades, against the 
common enemy. It is a matter of historical fact that Czechs and 
Slovaks are the descendants of that one people who, since the fifth 
century, occupied the geographically well-defined area which 
roughly corresponds to modern Czechoslovakia (minus Ruthenia). 

According to the census of 1930, the number of Czechoslovaks 
in the Republic amounted to 9-7 million (Slovaks alone about one- 
quarter of this figure)—z.e. 67 per cent. of the total population of 
14:7 million. The Treaty of Versailles assigned to the Czechoslovak 
Republic a stretch of territory to the east of Slovakia inhabited by 
about 500,000 Ruthenians, while on the Polish border there lived 
about 80,000 Poles. Against these 71 per cent. consisting of Slav 
people, there were just under 700,000 Hungarians (4:8 per cent.) 
and 3:2 million (22 per cent.) Germans. 

In view of the stir created by the problem of the German 
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minority in Czechoslovakia, an explanation of why there are so 
many Germans in a geographically self-contained area may be of 
interest. 

Until the end of the twelfth century no German minority to 
speak of lived in the Czech lands. However, in the thirteenth 
century, Czech kings, while extending their power into Germany, 
started to favour the immigration of German colonists to the towns 
of their country. Since the German settlers were granted special 
privileges, this colonisation made very rapid strides, and soon these 
settlers became strong enough to take active part in the internal 
strifes of the Czechs. The Hussite movement in the fifteenth century 
brought a remedy. However, the tragic defeat of the Czech 
Protestant states in 1620 dealt the independence of the Czechs a 
death-blow and jeopardised their national existence. In the years 
which followed scores of Czech and Moravian leaders were put to 
death or expelled; their confiscated estates were acquired by 
foreigners ; Czech books were burnt ; the language of the nation 
was proscribed ; all independent cultural and religious life was 
stifled. The Thirty Years’ War devastated the country and deci- 
mated its population. After more than 150 years the Germanisation 
of the Czech countries seemed complete, until the national revival 
of the nineteenth century gradually improved matters, and in the 
end enabled the Czech people again to obtain control over their 
destiny. 

As this period of national collapse was also a period of systematic 
persecution of non-Catholics, it is not surprising that the majority 
of the nation, which gave birth to Hus and was predominantly 
Protestant at the beginning of the seventeenth century, is now 
largely of Catholic denomination. According to the census of 1930, 
nearly 11 million people, i.e. 73:5 per cent. of the total population, 
professed the Roman Catholic faith, while only 1-13 million were 
Protestant. As regards regional differences, Catholics in Bohemia 
are proportionately less numerous than in Moravia and Slovakia. 

Economic conditions in Czechoslovakia also approximate its 
geographical configuration rather closely. As a whole it is a country 
with a well-developed industry, 35 per cent. of its working popula- 
tion having an industrial occupation ; still, agriculture, too, plays 
a prominent part. True, Czechoslovakia had to import a certain 
amount of foodstuffs ; but it could be nearly self-supporting if need 
be. The western parts of Czechoslovakia are, however, much more 
industrialised than the eastern districts. In Bohemia the number 
of people engaged in industry by far exceeded the number of those 
tilling the soil, whereas in Slovakia and Ruthenia the position was 
the reverse. Before 1921 Moravia held an intermediate position, 
for the industrial production of its west and north was counter- 
balanced by the agricultural character of the other parts. However, 
since then Moravia made rapid strides forward on the road of 
industrialisation. 
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Rich mineral resources provide one of the main reasons of 
Czechoslovakia’s high degree of industrialisation. To mention the 
most important, coal and lignite occur in quantities which are not 
only sufficient for the purposes of the vast Czechoslovak industry, 
but leave a considerable surplus for export. The output of iron ore 
covers 50 per cent. of the requirements of the powerful steel and iron 
industry. Czechoslovakia is the largest producer of radium in 
Europe. Porcelain-earth and graphite, too, deserve to be men- 
tioned. Last, though certainly not least, the large forests (particu- 
larly in Slovakia) are a great asset for home production as well as 
export. 

Among the numerous branches of Czechoslovak industry the 
production of iron, steel, machinery and armament is most pro- 
minent. In fact, more than 20 per cent. of the entire productive 
capital of the country was invested in these industries. Building 
industry ranks next, while the production of textiles is the largest 
_ Czechoslovak export industry. Furthermore, there is the extensive 
and well-established production of sugar and beer, closely followed 
by wood, clothing, quarrying, leather, shoes, glass, paper and 
chemical industries. 

From this sketchy enumeration it will be seen that the large 
industrial output of Czechoslovakia can boast a marked variety of 
products. Many of them are far in excess of the requirements of 
the home market, and it is estimated that about 60 per cent. of the 
total production have to find foreign markets. 

For this reason communications with foreign countries are of 
paramount importance. The central position of the country is a 
great asset. The bulk of the railway lines follows roughly the two 
systems of waterways to which Czechoslovakia belongs. The railway 
lines to the west and north-west, connecting the highly industrialised 
parts of Czechoslovakia with Germany and the port of Hamburg, 
are more numerous and better developed than those to the south 
and east. This tallies with the facts that Germany was the largest 
customer of Czechoslovakia (both as an exporter and importer) and 
that Hamburg was the most important port for the overseas trade 
of Czechoslovakia. However, the young Czechoslovak Republic 
strove to improve its less satisfactory communications with the 
Balkans and the Black Sea, realising that the agricultural countries 
of that area provided valuable markets for Czechoslovak manu- 
facture. 

With the exception of Ruthenia and certain districts of Slovakia, 
the standard of living in Czechoslovakia was good ; in fact, it im- 
proved in proportion to the industrial expansion and reorganisation 
which took place since Czechoslovakia became independent. The 
slump of 1932 caused a good deal of hardship, especially in the highly 
industrialised German districts ; and this partly accounted for their 
political unrest in the critical period before Munich. Still, the 
industrial system of Czechoslovakia showed a fair measure of 
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elasticity, and even during the crisis a favourable balance of trade 
was maintained. 

The rather low standard of living in the mountainous districts 
of Slovakia and Ruthenia has to be attributed to poor industrialisa- 
tion, to restricted transport facilities, to a low fertility of the soil in 
the extensive area of high mountains, and to educational backward- 
ness. After having taken over this territory from Hungary, the 
Czechoslovak Government strove to remedy this state of affairs ; 
communications were extended and improved, the not inconsiderable 
mineral resources of Slovakia were developed, intensive electrifica- 
tion was undertaken, the educational standard raised, hygiene 
improved, etc. The agrarian reform, through which smallholders 
acquired additional land, improved the lot of the poor peasants in 
the eastern districts. The extent of all this economic improvement 
in Slovakia and Ruthenia is indicated by the very substantial de- 
crease of emigration from this area, which, before the days of the 
Republic, represented a steady efflux of some 25,000 individuals 
yearly. 

The contrast in the economic conditions of the east with those of 
the west indicates a close economic interdependence of the two areas. 
The Slovak and Ruthenian districts have derived a good deal of 
benefit from their association with the industrially and financially 
strong historic countries, while the latter found in the territories of 
Slovakia and Ruthenia useful markets, capable of further develop- 
ment, for their manufactures. Thus it can be said that, despite 
regional disparities, the bulk of the Czechoslovak Republic was 
economically a well integrated area. This applies also to the highly 
industrialised German areas which need the markets of the agri- 
cultural parts of Czechoslovakia. 

The commendable progress which, in the teeth of formidable 
Reich German competition, the Czechoslovaks have achieved in 
their industries and commerce, bears eloquent testimony not only 
to their working capacity and tenacity, but also to their organising 
ability, business acumen, and constructive bent. However, the 
Czechoslovak people are by no means one-sidedly practical. On 
the contrary, moral and cultural factors have always played an 
important part in their national development. It will be recalled 
that the University of Prague is one of the oldest universities in 
Europe ; that in the times of the Hussites the Czechoslovak nation 
fought passionately for freedom of conviction against overwhelming 
odds ; that, after Hus, the Czechoslovak people gave birth to Chel- 
cicky, who may be described as the spiritual father of the Bohemian- 
Moravian Brotherhood, and to Comenius who, apart from his 
association with the Brotherhood, will be remembered as an out- 
standing pedagogue. é . 

The national revival which set in after the French Revolution 
was definitely a cultural rebirth, before it became a political and 
economic process. Linking up with the work of Hus and Comenius, 
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a handful of patriots of the early nineteenth century began to pursue 
linguistic studies with a view to transforming the language of the 
Czech Bible of the sixteenth century into a modern language. Others 
studied folklore, history, or turned to other Slavonic cultures for 
inspiration. Some translated, some wrote poetry and plays, some 
wrote treatises, some tackled stories and novels. Part of these 
attempts showed more ardour than skill ; yet they were all inspired 
by the desire to rekindle the national consciousness of the Czecho- 
slovak people. Those early cultural efforts were the only things to 
which Czechoslovak people could turn for encouragement and 
inspiration ; for they had no political independence and little scope 
in economic or other fields. 

The Czechoslovak people of the twentieth century have not for- 
gotten how much they owed to the pioneers of their national culture. 
That is why to them, intellectual, spiritual and artistic pursuits have 
a deeper meaning. That is also why they are disposed to interpret 
historical events, not merely as products of physical and material 
forces, but partly also as products of spiritual and cultural values. 
It is no accident that the first President of the Czechoslovak Republic 
was a philosopher. To a people which in the darkest period of its 
existence was reduced to a people of peasants, cultural aristocracy 
was the only aristocracy. 

The Czechoslovaks may be hard-boiled and even tough. How- 
ever, there is also an emotional and romantic strain in their racial 
make-up (in the eastern districts more so than in the west). This is 
illustrated, for instance, by their love of music and song. Czecho- 
slovakia has produced a wealth of folk-songs and has given birth to 
a score of good musicians, some of them well-known outside their 
country. Much of all this music is melody, melody expressive of 
sentiment—gaiety, defiance, racy humour, but quite often sadness 
and melancholy. 

Sense of colour, bright, vivid, warm colour is well developed, 
particularly among the Moravians and Slovaks. In these districts 
some villages can still be found where women put on traditional 
picturesque dresses, and where people dwell in white houses with 
gay-coloured ornaments. 

The geographical position of their country, enclosed as it is in 
mountains, actuated the Czechoslovaks to cherish and to defend 
their independence. For many centuries they stood their ground 
in the teeth of repeated attacks by the powerful Germans in the 
north-west and by savage invaders from the south-east. Eventually 
they succumbed—not to the Hungarians, who only detached one 
province, or to the Reich Germans, from whose “ living space ” 
they remained effectively separated almost throughout their whole 
history. ‘They succumbed one hundred years after having become 
partners in a union of Danubian countries. Had this association 
with countries to the south and east remained a free partnership, it 
would not have been without some justification on geographic as 
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well as economic grounds ; anyhow, it certainly would have been 
more warranted than the attempted absorption of Czechoslovakia 
in the German “ living space.” However, the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, which started as a union of three independent partners, 
became an autocracy where the Czechoslovaks were not free. So it 
collapsed.and the Czechoslovaks regained their freedom. 

After a short spell of independence they lost it again, this time 
to their age-long adversary in the north-west. Their tenacity, their 
spirit of opposition and their willingness to bide their opportunity 
will enable them to get it back. When this aim will be attained, they 
will turn their creative energy to the practical tasks of construction 
and progress. Having learned how essential it is for them to col- 
laborate with their neighbours, they will strive to do so, as already 
they co-operate with the Poles. 

It is not only the relative smallness of their country which makes 
co-operation with others desirable ; their central position pre- 
disposes them to it. Nature, which surrounded Czechoslovakia with 
mountains, did not want it to become absorbed by the expansive 
** Lebensraum ”’ of any other nation, north or south, east or west. 
Through its position and structure it was meant to be a bridge. So 
the Czechoslovaks will collaborate, on terms of equality, with other 
nations of good will. 


THE UNITED STATES AS A CARIBBEAN POWER: THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF THE NAVAL 
AND AIR BASES LEASED FROM BRITAIN 


By Norman Pye, B.A., Assistant Lecturer in Geography, 
Manchester University 


Tue recent acquisition by the U.S.A. of new West Indian bases in 
the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia and Trinidad in return 
for destroyers, has transformed the Caribbean Sea into an American 
lake, and so completed a process of gradual but continuous extension 
of political and strategic control over this area. The logic of the 
geographical position of the United States has determined largely 
their political relations with the West Indies continuously from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century until the present day. 

From the western end of Cuba to the Virgin Islands, the Greater 
Antilles—Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto Rico and Jamaica—extend in 
a west-north-west to east-south-east direction for 1300 miles. 
Through these go the important shipping lanes from the east coast 
ports of the U.S.A. to the Gulf of Mexico and the Panama Canal. 
Beyond the Virgin Islands the extension of the system of islands 
curves towards the south to form the bow of the Lesser Antilles—the 
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Leeward Islands, Windward Islands and Barbados—which extends 
through 500 miles almost to the Venezuelan coast of South America. 
The Lesser Antilles lie athwart the southern approaches to the 
Caribbean. That the West Indian islands separate the Atlantic 
Ocean from the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico has been 
of the greatest-importance for their political geography, since their 
space relations have meant that they constitute the key both to the 
Gulf of Mexico and to the Caribbean, and are a base from whence 
the south coast of North America, all Central America, and the 
north coast of South America may be dominated. 

Of all the West Indian islands none could compare in strategic 
or economic importance with Cuba. Cuba’s location has made it 
of the utmost strategic importance for the United States since it 
commands the only two entrances to the Gulf of Mexico—the one 
by the Straits of Florida; the other by the Yucatan Channel. 
Thus Cuba’s geographical position constitutes a potential threat to 
the Gulf ports of U.S.A. 

Also, Cuba’s location off the south-eastern angle of the U.S.A. 
means that she is in a position to serve as a base for attack on the 
American Atlantic coasts, as well as on those of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Furthermore, the strategic importance of Cuba’s geographical 
position is enhanced by the value of her harbours. At the mouths of 
the numerous rivers flowing either to the north or to the south from 
the low divide that forms the backbone of the island, are numerous 
and excellent land-locked harbours. They are well disposed round 
the coasts and are conveniently situated as regards all parts of the 
island. Almost every one of the harbours has a characteristic pouch 
shape ; the inner bays are drowned drainage basins and they are 
connected with the ocean outside by deep narrow channels. The 
number of such harbours and their easily defensible nature, means 
that Cuba could provide impregnable bases for sheltering enemy 
ships engaged in blockading or hampering the trade of the Gulf 
ports. Whereas Cuba abounds in excellent harbours, the mainland 
which it adjoins is conspicuous for their lack. 

Thus physical geography has constituted Cuba the key to the 
United States on its Gulf side, and Americans have found much to 
alarm them in the geographical position of Cuba. 

The commanding position which Cuba held at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Mexico was increasingly important between 1820 and 
1845, because she held the key to the best outlet for the newly 
founded western settlements. These had no outlet to compare 
with that along the Mississippi, for with the general absence of 
railways, the western settlements could have no direct communica- 
tion with the east except along the post roads. 

The United States had the most vital interest in preserving Cuba 
from the control of any strong foreign power, and this continued to 
be the dominant motive in U.S.A.’s Cuban policy. 

Spain’s utmost exertions were insufficient to cope with the 
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Cuban insurrection of 1895, for she had to face many difficulties— 
the rugged and forested country enabled the natives to wage a 
guerilla warfare ; also the annual epidemic of yellow fever, which 
attacks Cuba during the hot season, was particularly prevalent 
among the unacclimatised Spanish soldiers. 

‘Public opinion in U.S.A. was aroused by the problem of pro- 
tecting American lives in Cuba, and the damage to American 
economic interests aroused public opinion in U.S.A. The principal 
cause for the Spanish-American War was the public demand for it, 
and for the creation of this public state of mind the Press was largely 
responsible. The economic interest had focused attention upon the 
inhuman treatment received by the Cubans under Weyler’s method 
of warfare, and also upon the starvation of the “‘ reconcentrados ” : 
*“humanitarianism ” was the cry for intervention in Cuba. 

The United States felt the urge to put down the Cuban dis- 
turbances for many reasons, but the object of intervention was 
stated to be to secure the freedom and independence of Cuba. 

Because of the insular character of Cuba, the issue was staked 
inevitably on a naval struggle. Spain’s slight preponderance in 
strength was offset by the fact that the American navy was operating 
from a near-by base. Once more Cuba’s history illustrates the 
dominant influence of the two geographical factors of her insularity 
and her position. It was only when a sea power like the United 
States came to her assistance that she gained her independence. 
On the other hand, the nearness of Cuba to U.S.A. was the main 
reason for the latter going to Cuba’s aid in her final struggle for 
independence. 

From the war with Spain, the United States issued as a Carib- 
bean power. She had a virtual protectorate over Cuba, the pledge 
of naval stations on its coast, and she had annexed Porto Rico and 
the neighbouring Vieques and Culebra Islands as prize of war in 
1898. This American advance into the West Indies derives its great 
significance from the fact that the war with Spain had given the 
American people a renewed sense of their relations to the sea. 

The sixty-six days’ voyage of the Oregon round Cape Horn to join 
the Atlantic battle fleet off Florida dramatised for public opinion 
the need for rapid sea communication between the east and west 
coasts of U.S.A. An isthmian canal was seen to be indispensable 
to that intimate and ready communication between the east and 
west seaboards demanded by defence and by annexation of the 
Hawaiian and Philippine islands. The key to United States activity 
in the West Indies is to a large extent summed up in “canal strategy.” 

The canal would be one link in a chain of communications of 
which the adjacent links are the Caribbean Sea and the waters of 
the Pacific, and for this communication to function, the integrity of 
these links must be maintained. The power holding any one of the 
links can prevent the enemy from using the communication but can 
itself use it only when it holds all the links. So security for the canal 
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involved the establishment of American naval supremacy in the 
Caribbean, and until the opening of the canal in 1920 American 
Caribbean policy was to acquire naval bases. 

The numerous islands of the Lesser Antilles which form the 
eastern rim of the Caribbean, afford harbours and passages in 
plenty for vessels bound for the Isthmus of Panama. The Greater 
Antilles which constitute the northern rim of the Caribbean Sea 
form a more continuous belt of land, and the 1200 miles from the 
western point of Cuba to Porto Rico is broken only twice, viz. by 
the Windward and Mona Passages. Hence this northern rim 
presents the more highly strategic position from the naval stand- 
point. To the United States they are the most important commercial 
strategic position, because the two channels form the natural 
avenues of approach for all vessels from New York seeking the 
Isthmus of Panama. 

In 1903 the United States leased from Cuba the two strategically 
situated bays of Guantanamo and Bahia Honda, covering respec- 
tively the Windward Passage and the Straits of Florida. On Porto 
Rico the harbour of San Juan guarded the gateways to the east and 
west of the island. 

To Haiti and the Dominican Republic, the United States stands 
in a special relation just as she does to Cuba. While nominally 
independent, each of the republics has concluded with the United 
States a formal agreement relinquishing to the latter the exercise 
of certain sovereign rights. Haiti had her sovereignty limited by 
treaty in 1915 when she undertook to surrender no territory to other 
nations ; to make no agreement with other nations that would 
impair her independence ; and to permit the United States to aid 
in promoting the development of her agricultural and mineral 
resources. This gave U.S.A. a negative control over Le Méle St. 
Nicolas, now dominated by the naval station at Guantanamo Bay. 

Similarly, the Dominican Republic has its sovereignty limited 
by a convention signed in 1907. 

The harbour of St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands guards the 
Virgin Passage, and this is the principal feature which led the 
United States to desire this group of small islands and to purchase 
them from Denmark by a convention in 1916. 

The United States have further strengthened the security of 
their approaches to the Panama Canal by claiming possession of the 
Great and Little Corn Islands (leased from Nicaragua by convention 
in 1914). Navassa Island (1916) and the three islands of Quita 
Sueno, Serrana Banks and Roncador Cay are used for maintenance 
of aids to navigation. These last three were declared to be under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States in 1919. 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal, the West Indies have 
acquired increased importance due to their strategic location along 
the ocean highways leading to it. This has not added greatly to 
their economic value, but it has made these numerous excellent 
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harbours rank high as naval bases. As long as nations settle differ- 
ences by war, the West Indies will be important strategically as 
potential naval and aircraft bases. Although the United States have 
safeguarded their approaches to the Panama Canal, yet they must 
take account of the numerous and well-distributed strategic positions 
of the other powers, especially as regards the southern approaches 
to the Caribbean. 

Great Britain’s possessions are of the greatest significance, for the 
sphere of special interest for the United States is flanked on the 
north and south by British possessions—the Bahamas and Jamaica. 
The Bahamas cover the approaches to the Straits of Florida and the 
Windward Passage, the best entrances to the Caribbean. Although 
possessing no good harbours, the numerous islands and cays offer 
safe anchorages for seaplanes and submarines, and the chief interest 
of the United States in acquiring bases here is to deny the use of the 
area to hostile forces. Jamaica occupies an almost central position 
in the Caribbean, guarding the southern approaches to the Wind- 
ward Passage, and with Antigua, Barbados and St. Lucia, Great 
Britain is in a strong position. The recent leasing of bases in the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia and Trinidad has given the 
U.S.A. the advance bases needed to prevent a hostile power from 
establishing itself near their shores and to assure their vital centres 
against attack from long-range aviation. This strategic security 
has been achieved without the actual transfer of territory, and thus 
satisfies the defence plans of the United States without raising the 
opposition of those who are opposed to the cession of any part of the 
British Empire. 

The French West Indies are the most neglected domain of France, 
but they possess in the archipelago of Les Saintes a natural fortress 
of remarkable strategic value near to European lines of traffic to 
the Panama Canal. In Martinique the French hold a second 
strategic point, but although these are not under the control of the 
United States, their potential threat to that country has been reduced 
to insignificant proportions now that so many fortified bases are 
prepared to cover all parts of the Caribbean. _ ie. 

The islands of Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands constitute a zone where the interests of the United States are 
paramount. The new leased bases give support to these former U.S. 
bases and assure control of all approaches to the Caribbean. Ameri- 
can naval power, based on the Caribbean, is ready to strike the flank 
of any hostile power moving west across the Atlantic, to interrupt 
the communications of a force moving south into the South Atlantic, 
and to guarantee the unhindered use of the shipping lanes between 
the Atlantic and Pacific via Panama. , 

In tracing out the influence of geographical factors on the 
relations between the United States and the West Indies, one is 
afforded an opportunity of testing the validity of the “ politico- 
geographical law of gravity,” which states that islands are detached 
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areas physically and are detachable areas politically, and tend to 
fall to the most powerful mainland neighbour. 

The Greater Antilles are strategically and economically im- 
portant islands lying near the United States, a powerful and active 
continental neighbour, but until 1898 Cuba and Porto Rico were 
under the political control of Spain, a weak and remote country. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, U.S.A. had shown a continuous 
interest in the political destiny of the West Indies, and this has 
always been related to environmental factors. The strategic and 
economic arguments were derived directly from the physical en- 
vironments ;_ the social interrelations and the investments of 
American capital in the West Indies were greatly encouraged by 
the space relations of the two regions. Had Cuba and Porto Rico 
been elsewhere, say in the East Indies, they would have had no 
such economic development as they have experienced during the 
twentieth century. 

Because the islands of the northern rim of the Caribbean have 
become closely linked with the United States in economic and 
political matters, and since, as we have seen, geographical factors 
have been of fundamental importance in breaking the control 
exercised by Spain, and bringing the islands under the suzerainty 
of the United States, then in this case we must allow that the 
politico-geographical law of gravity stands valid. 


(Owing to pressure on space only a part of Mr. Pye’s article has been published. 
It is hoped to include the other part at an early date.) 


CROFTING ON BOGS 
By The Rt. Hon. Lorp SatvesEN 


I wave read with great interest the admirable and exhaustive 
article on this subject by Mr. Rendel Govan, in the Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine of February. 

It deals, however, with only one method that the Norwegian 
Government have sponsored, of bringing more bog land into cultiva- 
tion by establishing new crofts, or as I should prefer to call them, 
farms, throughout the country. They have, however, adopted an 
additional method serving the same purpose, but requiring far less 
capital expenditure. This is applicable only to existing farms, the 
occupier of which has already got the necessary accommodation 
in the way of a good house, barn and byre, usually in a single large 
building. The owner-occupier is encouraged to enlarge the area 
of cultivation by a money subsidy of a very moderate amount, which 
is granted for every acre or part of an acre of peat land brought 
under cultivation. The subsidy is sufficient to pay for the necessary 
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draining of the land, removing the scanty superficial vegetation and 
ploughing the land so as to make it fit for crops. For this purpose 
it is not necessary to use any organic manure, but it is essential, 
where the peat is sour, to lime it, and to manure it with phosphates. 
When this is done and the peat is of good quality, it will yield many 
crops without the necessity of increasing the fertility by the applica- 
tion of farm manure. Throughout the south of Norway, which is 
the part that I am most familiar with, the fairly well-to-do peasants 
have been for years making such reclamation without any aid from 
the State. This had been so largely done, that thirty years ago or 
thereby, I was told by the peasant proprietors that they had now 
under cultivation twice as much land as their fathers had. These 
small farmers are intelligent, and make use of labour-saving appli- 
ances almost as soon as they have been invented, and their standard 
of living has been enormously benefited, but without hiring extra 
labour they cannot cultivate by themselves and the members of 
their family more than eight to ten acres of land. On this, however, 
they are able to keep from six to ten cows, and from half a dozen 
to a dozen ewes. The land is intensively cultivated, no part being 
set aside for grazing, which they have on the considerable areas of 
mountain land which form part of their domain, the cattle being 
transferred to the mountains in June, and remaining there till the 
end of August. One or two cows are kept at the steading to supply 
the family with the necessary milk. The cultivated land yields 
crops of oats or barley, hay, potatoes, and to some extent, roots, all 
of which are consumed by the farmer and his stock, for he must feed 
his stock indoors from the beginning of November until at least the 
end of May. In this respect he is at a great disadvantage as com- 
pared to the crofters of the Western Isles, whose stock, owing to the 
mildness of the climate, can graze out of doors throughout the year. 
On the other hand, he generally owns a considerable tract of 
natural forest, so that he has ample firewood, and is also able to fell 
and sell some of his timber which has obtained the requisite size, 
a matter that is strictly controlled by the Government, so as to 
prevent immature trees being cut down. 
Under the existing Crofter Legislation this method of helping 
the Scottish crofters is not at present possible, as conditions appear 
to have been stereotyped so that no one crofter can take upon him- 
self to cultivate Jand which forms part of the common grazings. 
Had the Liberal Government of the day, which passed the Crofter 
Legislation, adopted something similar to the Land Purchase Acts 
in Ireland, there would have been no difficulty in applying the 
Norwegian system of subsidies. That Legislation no doubt conferred 
a boon upon the crofters by substituting for a precarious tenancy, 
a permanent one, but it should be possible to amend the Act so as 
to encourage the cultivation of additional land by the individual 
crofters. The extent of cultivation which existed when the Act was 
passed, limited the area under cultivation practically to the amount 
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that could be dug by the crofter; but if ploughing, especially with 
light tractors, were introduced and advantage taken of the numerous 
labour-saving appliances that have since become universal on large 
farms on a co-operative system, the area that it would be possible 
for a family to cultivate would be at least doubled, and if suitably 
fenced, would provide winter feed for far more stock than can be 
at present maintained. Areas in Lewis and Skye that could be 
drained and cultivated, immediately adjoin the existing crofts, 
whereas the Norwegian farmer has in many cases to go into the 
mountains in search of bogs, as all the arable land adjoining his farm 
has already been brought into cultivation. At present the crofter 
is in the happy position of having no rates to pay, although he has 
a house in many cases supplied at Government expense, for which 
—and including the land under cultivation—he pays perhaps an 
average of about £5 annually,the whole rates being payable by the 
landlord. 

In addition to the ordinary crops, the majority of the farmers 
in the south of Norway devoted a part of their land to the cultivation 
of vegetables and fruit, by the sale of which latter they derived some 
additional income. Such cultivation amongst our crofters is appar- 
ently entirely absent, although at all events in Skye a ready market 
would be obtained because of the number of hotels which have 
been established for the use of holiday visitors. When I was there 
I learned that the whole jam needed for visitors was purchased 
from Glasgow, whereas the hotel-keepers would have been only too 
pleased if they could have got the necessary berries locally to be 
made into jam. All these small fruits would flourish in the islands, 
especially currants, red and black, rasps and gooseberries, and 
would yield almost immediate returns. Although cereal crops of 
wheat or barley could not advantageously be produced owing to the 
wetness of the climate, fodder crops would grow abundantly, as 
there would be little fear of their being affected by drought. It 
must be recognised that the existing crofters are too poor to enlarge 
their crofts at their own expense, even if the existing legislation did 
not provide an obstacle to their doing so. The conditions prevailing 
in the Western Islands are in contrast to those in Orkney, largely 
because in the latter the land is cultivated by occupying owners who 
have every inducement to improve their standard of living by 
cultivating to the limit of their resources, although the climate is 
not very different from that which prevails in the Western Isles. 
I remember it being stated in the years in which agriculture suffered 
severe depression, that the Orkney Islands were those which had 
suffered least. The enterprising owners, in addition to stock, used 
to keep poultry, and eggs in large numbers were exported for the 
benefit of the industrial population of Scotland. 

Quite recently I had a correspondence with the then Secretary 
of State for Scotland on the subject of improving the lot of the 
crofters. I suggested that the islands of Lewis and Skye might be 
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supplied with labour for draining the peat bogs by sending German 
prisoners there and employing them in the work of draining and 
ploughing suitable lands. He was interested in the project, which 
would have cost the Government next to nothing, as we have to 
feed the prisoners at any rate ; but his final answer was that there 
was land elsewhere which would be of more value to bring into 
cultivation with their labour. In this I think he was wrong, because 
land which is not at present in cultivation has been abandoned 
because it did not pay at the former prices ruling for agricultural 
produce ; whereas there is no land available that equals in pro- 
spective productiveness good peat land. In the whole of the south 
of Norway there is no other soil than peat, and the crops raised 
upon newly cultivated peat lands will compare favourably with 
anything that we produce on the best soils of Scotland, and do not 
require to be regularly fertilised by organic manures for many years, 
as the experiments in Lewis under the auspices of the Scottish 
Board of Agriculture have amply demonstrated. Lime in Norway 
is scarce, and the shell sand that is used to neutralise the acidity of 
some peat soils has often to be transported into the interior at con- 
siderable cost ; whereas if, as Mr. Govan says, it is available in the 
Islands, it would have a very short distance to travel. If a proper 
policy were adopted I believe that the vast areas of peat in the 
interior of Skye and Lewis could be made the best stock-raising 
parts of the United Kingdom, to the great benefit, not merely of the 
local inhabitants, but of the country at large. 


EDINBURGH IN THE YEARS 1655-1665 
By C. B. Booc Watson 


In the year 1869 the Scottish Burgh Record Society issued their 
first volume of Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edin- 
burgh, taking in the years A.D. 1403-1528. This was followed in 
1871 by Vol. II (1528-1557), in 1875 by Vol. TT (1557-1571), in 
1882 by Vol. IV (1573-1589), while Vol. V, which appeared in 1892, 
contains a full Index for the four volumes and a Glossary. Then 
the work ceased. 

Much had been done, but the field was widening rapidly. On 
the advice of the late Professor Hannay, the Town Council resolved 
to carry on the work initiated by the Scottish Burgh Society under 
the able leadership of Sir James Marwick and Sir Andrew Grierson, 
the Town Clerk. In 1927 they appointed Miss Marguerite Wood, 
Ph.D., the Keeper of the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, for 
this duty—a most happy choice. 

In the first volume of this new series (1589-1603),* a clear and 

* Extracts from the Records of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 1655 to 1665. Edited by 


Marguerite Wood, Ph.D., F.R.Hist. Soc., Keeper of the Burgh Records. Published for 
the Corporation of the City of Edinburgh by Oliver and Boyd Ltd., Edinburgh. 
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concise account is given of Sir James Marwick’s objects, methods 
and achievements in the volumes issued by the Burgh Records 
Society, and also of the Town Council’s own scheme and method 
of work. 

The former “ Preface” of the earlier four volumes has been 
enlarged into the “‘ Introductory ” foreword of the new issue. Each 
of the volumes, so ably edited for the Council by Dr. Marguerite 
Wood, opens with this condensed extract from the general matter 
contained in the volume, which is broken up into specific sections, 
such as BURGH AND CrRowN; SCHOOLS; SOCIAL LiFrE, etc., each 
containing a short but lucid account of the subject, with abundant 
references to entries recording the facts. 

An enormous amount of compressed history is thus offered to 
the reader in tablet form, saving him that exhausting following up 
of a subject from incessant references to the index. This has been 
done for him: not only has the Editor picked out of the heap of 
building material—as we may call it—the stones suitable for com- 
posing the structure, but she has completed it for him. 

In the volume last issued, dealing with the twelve weighty years 
A.D. 1655-1666, a period short in years but of vast importance, we 
get in the Introduction an admirable digest of the history of Scot- 
land, so far as it affected Edinburgh ; the Town’s relations with the 
Church ; the troubles between Edinburgh and Leith ; the appal- 
ling condition of the Burgh’s finances ; the College and Schools, 
both “ High” and “ Private” ; Trade, etc. Ifthe reader, primed 
by reading the Introduction, dips into the sea of extracts offered, 
he will very soon find his attention called to some interesting items ; 
the very language, and particularly the spelling, which is refresh- 
ingly unconventional, may induce a smile. He may also occasionally 
stumble across strange words and idioms. 

We can only dip at random into the entries, and realise how 
Dean Ramsay would have chuckled over such a one as this—of 
17 February 1658, in connection with references to the “‘ Grammar 
Schoole” : “'To the waterwyfes for IX scoir tubs water to the 
plaistring lyme and for a pig to melt glew.” That being the amount 
paid by the Treasurer to the women who carried 180 tubs of water 
for the lime for plastering, and for an earthenware jar in which to 
melt glue ! 

More than sixty pages are devoted to the comprehensive index. 
Let us glance into them for a moment. What more compressed 
entry of a tragedy could we find anywhere than that of 27 May 
1661: “ Argyle executed.” That is all—the whole in two words ! 

A bonfire on Arthur’s Seat, costing thretty pund Scots (£2, ros. 
6), m honour of the Restoration—surely we have seen something 
ike it ! 

In this volume is recorded the acquisition by the College of Edin- 
burgh of the yellow parchment document, the famous “ Bohemian 
Protest,” signed by the nobles of Bohemia against the sentence of 
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burning at the stake of the great reformer John Hus, condemned 
by the Council of Constance. It was bequeathed to the College by 
Dr. Guild of Aberdeen, who had picked it up, apparently in 
Holland. It was received 12 June 1658, and is still one of the 
treasures of the University of Edinburgh. 

The use of iron nails for making “‘ mort kists,’’ or coffins, was 
forbidden 23 April 1658 on account of their tearing the mort 
cloths or funeral palls, which were a source of income to the Town, 
who owned them and hired them out for funerals. 

The National Covenant and the Solemn League and Covenant 
were officially repudiated by the Provost, Bailies and Council 
26 January 1664. 

A paper mill, driven by water power, was at Canonmills, for 
the dam, or “ cauld,” is mentioned 6 July 1669. Older people can 
remember the lade, which ran from Stockbridge by the Water of 
Leith to the site of the Canonmills Loch—below Fettes Row. 

One profitable possession of the Town was the oyster scalps, 
and regulations had to be made for the sale of oysters to “ neigh- 
bours ” and foreigners, the current price being “ god. the hunder 
to strangers, and four or fyve times dearer to ‘ nighbouris’.”” That 
source of Town’s income has disappeared. The ashes cast over- 
board by steamers in Leith Roads have buried the poor oyster beds. 

The swing of the pendulum is very evident when on 5 January 
1661 orders were given to gather the scattered limbs of the Earl of 
Montrose, and specially for the erection of a scaffold on the Tol- 
booth for taking down his head, for honourable interment, to be 
carried out in “ the Auld Kirk of St. Jeills, besyde his guidsir.” 

Of course there are innumerable reports of the meetings, debates, 
quarrels and Acts of the Town Council, a practically self-elected 
irresponsible body, which had a finger in every pie in the Burgh. 

We bid farewell to Oliver Cromwell, the “‘ Usurper”’ as Scot- 
land called him, and welcome, or at least proclaim, his son and 
successor Richard, who at once vanishes, unrecorded. 

Heriot’s Hospital is frequently mentioned. Ere it was com- 
pleted it was commandeered by Cromwell as a military hospital. 

We learn that Charles II had to be content with the burning by 
the common hangman of Samuel Rutherford’s Lex, Rex, being 
unable to lay hands on the author, who, as he himself had foretold, 
was already where “ few kings and great folks come.” 

One entry should be quoted in full, an item of interest to every 
student of Old Edinburgh: ‘“‘ 17 September 1658. Report being 
made by Johne Jossie baillie that in anno 1647 Master James 
Gordoun Minister did draw a mapp of this Brugh to be put in the 
great buik of Mappis of all Nationns called Atlas Major. For the 
which Patrick Thomsone then thesaurer did pay him in pairt the 
soume of Fyfe hundreth merkis and the said baillie for promoveing 
that worke did pay unto him Four hundreth merkis making in the 
haill Fyftie pund sterling, The Counsell finding it most reasonable 
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that the said money be repayed ordaines the said soume to be 
repayed out of the reddiest of the old arreares of assessments.” 

The Council looked closely to the morals of the citizens, the 
keeping of the Sabbath Day, and the repression of luxury, as, for 
instance, in the extravagance apt to occur at penny weddings, where 
for long the penny had ceased to be the limit. 

They also began to tackle the cleansing of the streets by appoint- 
ing “‘ scaffingers ’’—a noble and sorely needed effort ! 

An ominous figure appears at intervals, the notorious James 
Sharp, Minister of Crail and Archbishop of St. Andrews, who never 
forgot or forgave Hugh McKail’s scathing phrase—“ a Judas in the 
Church.” But Magus Muir is still well in the future. 

Appendices dealing with special subjects form a congruous close 
to an admirable piece of work. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


It is regretted that, owing to war conditions, reviews of books have to be 
drastically curtailed. Full reviews will be restored as soon as conditions permit. 


EUROPE 

Somerset. By ArrHur Meg. Illustrated. Map. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+483. 
Price tos. 6d. 

Cambridge. By J. STEGMANN. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. vii+120. Price 10s. 6d. 

The Streets of London. By T. Burxe. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+152. 
Price tos. 6d. 

Curiosities of Town and Countryside. By E. VALE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 
vili+152. Price tos. 6d. 

The A Countryside. By Various Writers. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Pp. 250. 

rice 6s. 

Corn Country. By C. H. Warren. _ Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+136. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

_ _The above are all published by B. T. Batsford Ltd., London. The names 

indicate the subjects, and no higher commendation can be given than to say 


that, both in the reading matter and in the beauty and finish of the numerous 
illustrations, they are equal to all their predecessors. 


Red Hell. By J. Ameri. Demy 8vo. Pp. 316. London: Robert Hale Ltd., 
1941. Price 125. 6d. 


A lurid account of Stalin’s Russia, by one who has experienced it. 


The Way to an Island. By R. M. Rocx1ey. Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 
Pp. xi+208. London: J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 1941. Price 7s. 6d. 


A delightful account of the island of Skokholm, off the Pembrokeshire coast. 


If I Laugh. By R. Downinc. Demy 8vo. Pp. 224. London: 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1941. Price 8s. 6d. 


The writer was the last journalist to leave Paris before the entry of the Germans 
and here he describes his hazardous Journey to the coast, and his escape to England. 
g : 
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The Eastern March Lands of Europe. By H.G. Wanxtyn. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xxiii+356. London: Philip and Son Ltd., 1941. Price 125 6d. 

Miss Wanklyn, who is not only Lecturer in Geography at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, but a traveller who is able to write, unlike so many Lecturers, from 
extensive personal knowledge of matters of which she writes, has produced a 
book which gives abundant evidence of equally extensive study. If it has any 
shortcoming from the point of view of the general reader, it is that there is too 
much in it. But the subject is one of the first importance, and, after the war, will 
not become less so, and the student will find this a valuable reference work. 


The Place Names of West Lothian. By ANcus Macponatp, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 
8vo. Pp. xv+179. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd Ltd., 1941. Price 155. 
This is an excellent account of the Place Names of the shire. The author has 

a wide and accurate knowledge of his district as well as of his subject, and, while 

he is acquainted with the various authorities, he has a mind of his own, and 

seldom evades an issue. His plan of dealing with each parish separately is a great 
improvement on dealing with the whole country alphabetically. His intro- 
ductions are written with a well-instructed and firm hand. The aim of the 

Royal Scottish Geographical Society for the counties of Scotland could not be 

better accomplished, although the book is not written at its behest. 

But although the work is excellent, it is too much to expect entire freedom 
from doubt or error. For instance, his marking of the accent with a dash before 
the syllable instead of after, is very undesirable. It is true that Professor Watson 
puts a period in that position, but that misleads nobody ; whereas Dr. Mac- 
donald’s dash will mislead every careless reader. 

Exception may be taken also to a few of his solutions, although these are 
probably fewer than one expects, and some may be instanced. Lismore is implied 
to be “‘ great garden ” instead of “‘ great fort.” True, ios means garden in modern 
Gaelic, but the name Lismore is not modern. Croftangry, quite a common name, 
is twice said to be “ croft-an-righ,”’ kingscroft, which, besides its other objections, 
would give a wrong accent, whereas O.E. croft hangran has no objection. Hangra 
=a wood on a declivity. Whiteflats may, of course, be literal, but may not white 
here mean wheat? In Perthshire, wheat is still so pronounced by many. Bonside 
is given as Gaelic, but suidhe usually becomes see, as in Seeraw. Brownhill need 
not be “ presumably literal.”” One in Ayrshire is in a swarm of Scandinavian 
names, and is locally strongly accented on the final syllable. It therefore is 
probably “ (house) at the brow of the hill.” Couston, if pronounced as in literary 
English, as it is in Angus, is not likely to have any connection with cows, but is 
probably a modification of the O.E. personal name Col. Faireyewells, page 115 ; 
may not this be Scandinavian “sheep fields” like a farm in Ayrshire ? Cf. 
‘* Faroe Islands.” 

Other questions or suggestions might be quoted, but let these suffice. After 


all, such a huge subject can hardly be dealt with, without some overlook other. 
7M: 


Where the Shannon River Flows. By Ricuarp Haywarp. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 327. London: George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 
The basin of the River Shannon covers one-fifth of the area of Ireland, and 

in the summer of 1939 Mr. Hayward and a party of friends made a tour of the 
region by car and in motor boats. The Shannon for the most part is a quiet 
river roaming through lowlands which have more charm than Mr. Hayward 
saw, with a number of small towns, and a few unexpected commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises. Some will enjoy the long disquisitions on history and folk- 
lore which are so frequent in this book, and the numerous incidents of kindly 
hospitality so characteristic of Irish life. The reviewer feels, however, that 
this book does not give us the real countryside, except in the form of an excellent 
series of photographs ; the style is at times crude, and the text not immune 
from self-advertisement. A somewhat startling map is included, and the book 
is excellently bound and printed. Ts We Ps 
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My Alpine Album. By F. Smytue. Illustrated. Imperial 8vo. Pp. 147. 
London: A. and C, Black Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


This book is uniform with three previous books of illustrations. As is to be 
expected from such a production by Mr. Smythe, the subjects chosen for illustra- 
tion are well selected, and equally well executed. The book has been divided 
into sections, the Eastern, Central, and Pennine Alps; the Bernese Oberland ; 
Range of Mont Blanc. There are few mountaineers who will not recognise 
some favourite mountain view. The book will bring back happy memories to 
lovers of the Alps, and the notes on the various groups will give ideas for expedi- 
tions to be carried out after the war. A sketch map of the Alps is included— 
an excellent idea. NG 


Living Space. By StoyAn PrisicuevicH. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+362. 
London : William Heinemann Ltd., 1940. Price 155. 


This is a book well worth reading by anyone who desires an understanding 
of the complicated problems of South-Eastern Europe, which, to the Nazis, 
is not Europe at all, but just one of the projected German “ living spaces, 
called by them ‘‘ Siidéstraum.” The first section, which deals with the past, 
is an amazing piece of condensation, tracing the rise and development through 
centuries of so many diverse races, nations, and creeds. The section entitled 
“ Life and Mind ” gives an excellent account of the governments, social classes, 
character, beliefs, customs, and cultures of the numerous races. Himself a Yugo- 
Slav whose family has played its part in recent local history, an ardent democrat 
with a special admiration for the Czechoslovakian republic which Nazis have 
destroyed, and a scholar thoroughly at home in British and American ideas, the 
author is well fitted to be the interpreter of Central European and Balkan men- 
tality to the Western mind. Clarity and restraint in expression, impartiality in 
judgment, and an occasional touch of humour are features of this work, which 
has also the useful aids of maps, index, and a very full bibliography. — 


Lundy,*Isle of Puffins. By R. Perry. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 267. 
London : Lindsay Drummond, 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


A close and attractive study of the conditions of bird life on the island off 
the Atlantic coast of Devon. Four species are studied in detail, Puffin, Razorbill, 
Kittiwake and Guillemot. The proportion of the last-named bird to Razorbills 
appears to be higher than in Scottish breeding places, while in Scotland they do 
not appear to breed in such extensive massed colonies. Enormous numbers of 
eggs and chicks are devoured by gulls. Mr. Perry’s comments on the habits of 
other birds are equally interesting and informative, while the illustrations from 
photographs by Mr. Alan Richardson are not only very beautiful, but show 
clearly the island and cliffs, and the breeding birds and chickens. The book is 
well worth the attention of all bird lovers. Ee Vas 


Estonia. By J. H. Jackson. Demy 8vo. Pp. 248. London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


A well-informed account of this little State, described by one of our own 
leading educational authorities as the most highly educated country in Europe, 
and one of the most cultured and most advanced in all social services. It is tragic 
to think that, except as to its name, all that is written of Estonia must now be 
in the past tense. ‘This very ancient people, with no affinity whatever with their 
oppressors, has come under the rule of their neighbour Bolshevik Russia. A 
beautiful country, with a fine people who welcomed us whole-heartedly, is 
now as much closed to us and to the rest of the world as if it did not exist. If 
the sympathy of the whole civilised world does not go out to Estonia and the 


Estonians, it ought to, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Jackson’s book will help to 
that desirable end. 
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AFRICA 


Africa Pilot. _ The Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty. The West Coast 
from Rio del Rey to Cape Hang Klip. The islands off the coast include 
St. Helena and Ascension. Ninth Edition, 1939. 


Pattern in Black and White. By E. BrcLanp. Demy 8vo. Pp. 160. 
London : Lindsay Drummond, 1941. Price 6s. 


It is difficult to know the object of this book. It deals with some part of 
Africa, but its style is confusing, while historically it is inaccurate, and it will not 
add to the knowledge of the average reader. 


Surveyor’s Trek. By D. ANDERSON. Demy 8vo. Pp. 326. London: 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 1940. Price tos. 6d. 


The writer is a surveyor who describes light-heartedly his experiences in 
surveying and beaconing in Nigeria. His description of his camp life and his 
journeys and his experiences with his native servants is both interesting and 
amusing. 


Thomas Baines. By J. P. R. Wauuis. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 351. 
London : Jonathan Cape Ltd., 1941. Price 125 6d. 


A long-overdue biography of an able explorer and geographer, and of a 
neglected, much maligned and much misunderstood very honourable and praise- 
worthy man. With ordinary fortune, and less self-effacement and modesty, and 
a little more of the “climber” in his make-up, Baines might have been a great 
figure. As it is, no one who reads this book, and it should be widely read, can 
feel other than sympathy and admiration for its subject. 

Mr. Wallis, as Baines himself did, deals very generously with Livingstone, but 
there is no doubt that the great explorer treated Baines with cruelty and injustice, 
and was responsible for his failure from a worldly point of view. The charges 
made against Baines, even if true, were trivial. Those of us who have lived much 
in malarious countries know how we magnify the merest trifles, and it was prob- 
ably malaria, added to the pernicious influence of Charles Livingstone, which 
was the cause of Livingstone’s attitude. It is a blot on his reputation that he 
was never big enough to withdraw publicly the charges he had made, which he 
must have known could not be substantiated, and which he refused Baines any 
opportunity of refuting. Livingstone, while unsurpassed in his capacity in 
handling natives, was never successful in his dealings with subordinates of his 
own colour. 

The early part of Baines’s career was passed in South Africa, where he took 
part in the Kafir Wars. Then he joined Gregory’s Expedition to Northern 
Australia, not a very successful one, and in which he suffered great hardships, 
and managed a wonderful boat journey. After a visit to England, he again 
returned to South Africa, where the rest of his work was done. His travels and 
mapping in South-west, in the Northern Transvaal, and in Matabeleland and 
what is now Rhodesia, are vividly told by the writer from material gathered from 
Baines himself and from many sources. Baines was a self-taught artist, and his 
drawings, sketches and finished paintings must have run into many thousands. 
He is probably unique among explorers in supplementing his writings and maps 
with perfect pictures of the countries, peoples, animals, birds and plants of which 
he was so acute and competent an observer. From the few pictures which are 
reproduced, readers with knowledge will note his extreme accuracy, and how 
perfectly they convey what he wished to represent. He knew Lobengula well, 
and was present at his election as King of the Matabele, and he shows that 
potentate in a very favourable light. He was also present at the coronation of 
Cetewayo as King of the Zulus, and, as everywhere, made copious pictures of all 
he saw. It is regrettable that Mr. Wallis has not adopted Baines’s spelling of the 
native names, which is correct ; Cetewayo should be Ketchwayo, and Loben- 
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gula’s great predecessor was Umsilligaas, not Mosilikatse or Moziligazi. Mr. 
Wallis is guilty of some small errors—a boat shelters in the “lee,” not “‘ lea ” of 
an island ; the town in the Orange Free State is “* Winburg,”’ not “‘ Wynberg,” 
and has quite a different meaning ; one doesn’t talk about the magnificent range 
of mountains as the ‘‘ Drakensbergs ”’ but as the “‘ Drakensberg ”’ ; and the por- 
trait of Baines in 1878 is incorrectly described, as he died in 1875. 

The author has written a Life of absorbing interest, of a good man, a loyal 
comrade, hard-working and indefatigable in all the incredibly numerous things 
to which he put his skilful hand. There is not a dull page from first to last, and 
Mr. Wallis is to be congratulated in rescuing the subject from undeserved oblivion. 


Independent Egypt. By Amine Yousser Bey. Demy 8vo. Pp. xxiv+272. 
London: John Murray, 1941. Price 15s. 


This is a valuable book at the present time, since it deals frankly with not 
only the history of the struggle for Egyptian independence, but with the essential 
conditions for satisfactory international relations now that independence has been 
secured. 

We have had books about the Egyptian situation written by Englishmen ; 
but this is the first book, so far as we know, written by an Egyptian. Many of 
the critical periods through which Egypt has passed in the last twenty-two years 
require interpretation from the Egyptian side. The Denshawi incident in Lord 
Cromer’s time, the arrest and banishment of Zagloul Pasha the great leader of 
the Nationalist movement, the establishment of the Protectorate, and other less 
outstanding affairs, lowered British prestige in the eyes of the Egyptians. The 
strategic position of Egypt in relation to the Suez Canal no doubt had an influence 
in the formation of British policy and certainly involved us in military occupation, 
as the Sudan did also. ‘The various phases through which the country passed 
are all dealt with in a spirit of fair criticism and candour. The Oriental psy- 
chology and the faults of the many Pashas who came into power are treated with 
equal candour and clarity. 

Mr. Youssef knows both Britain and America and has a high admiration for 
the peoples of both countries whom he wishes to see in closer commercial and 
political relations with his own land. Woah. G: 


AMERICA 


The Prodigious Caribbean. By Rosrra Forses. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 314. 
London : Cassell and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 155. 


The recent lease to the United States of naval and air bases in the West 
Indies makes this a topical book. The history of these islands is traced from 
the fifteenth to the twentieth century—from the glamorous though barbarous 
days of Columbus, great sailor but most incompetent governor, to the still more 
barbarous and most unglamorous days of 1940. Through the centuries the 
Caribbean has been the happy hunting-ground of pirates and privateers; of 
slave-traders and rum-runners ; of gallant old sea-dogs from Spain, France, and 
England ; and of hordes of less distinguished and less reputable adventurers 
from both the Old World and the New. 


This Way Southward. By A. F. Tscuirrery. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. xvi+354. London: William Heinemann Ltd., 1940. Price 1 5S. 


The author has made South America his special field, and is perhaps best 
known for his journey on horseback from Buenos Aires to Washington. The 
book is dedicated to his equine friends, “‘ Mancha” and “ Gato,” out of gratitude 
and affection for them, and, as he adds, because they will not notice flaws and 
errors. It by no means follows that he is guilty of either of these, for his sources 
of knowledge are based on what he found for himself, and for what is historical 
he quotes his authorities. In this book he has set his face southward from Buenos 
Aires, through Patagonia by motor, then flying across the Magellan Straits to 


aa. 
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Tierra del Fuego, thence to the southern portion of the Chilean Andes, and 
back to his starting point. The narrative takes the reader through the long, 
dreary deserts of Patagonia, and acquaints him with the rough and hard life 
of the ranchers. The Welsh colony, founded 75 years ago, has been almost 
assimilated by intermarriage with Argentinians, and the Welsh language will 
likely disappear from it in another two generations. The author’s contacts with 
all types provide both interest and information about a country all too im- 
perfectly known. he 


Mexico. A New Spain with Old Friends. By J. B. Trenp. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 185. London: Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1940, 
Price 125. 6d. 


The author visited Mexico to satisfy himself as to how the party of Spanish 
workmen, scientists, artists, and others were settling down who left Spain in 
June 1939 to escape the regime of General Franco. A later journey enables 
him to deal with the Spanish-American problem and the characteristics of the 
two races. He writes also of the pyramids in Yucatan, of the Aztecs and Toltecs, 
Mexican landscapes and flowers, and he includes interesting photographs. The 
somewhat evasive and changing characteristics of the mixed Mexican and 
Indian peoples as compared with the pure Spanish are interesting. 

WL @: 


Voice from the Wilderness. By R. W.THompson. Demy 8vo. Pp. 360. London: 
Faber and Faber Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


There is an interesting vision here of the forest country of South America 
offering peace and new life to the worried people of Europe. The region dealt 
with is Paraguay and Misiones, the outlying district of the Argentine across the 
Parana River. In the latter are some 20,000 colonists, Germans, Swiss, Czechs, 
Dutch, and British. The Nazism of the Germans is faded, and they seem to 
get along with the others, although Hitler’s portrait seems to be on all the walls. 
The work is hard, but after the forest is cleared the fertile soil gives reward. 
Japanese have been doing wonders in their Paraguayan colony, but the picture 
of the Russians and Poles is rather depressing. The climate is trying. In Misiones 
the insect pests are more than ordinary, some producing an itch leading to 
festering sores, while there are difficulties in transport owing to a monopoly in 
rail and river traffic. A great road through to Rio is projected, but the present 
roads are not well maintained, and the growth of jungle is rapid. In a region 
greater than the United States, there is said to be room for 300,000,000 people, 
but this estimate would seem to be somewhat exaggerated. The book is a sane 
and interesting work on a problem facing many in Europe in the near future. 


Weare Ge 


Back of Beyond. By H. Notce. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 253. London: 
George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 8s. 6d. 


The author is an American cameraman, who travelled to an unknown part 
of Brazil and settled for some time in the deepest jungle at Yawarete, the head- 
quarters of the Tariano Indians. His object was to get “‘ shots ” of the primitive 
native and animal life. In so doing he was able to obtain the most intimate 
knowledge of the Tariano and other neighbouring savage tribes. He records 
his experiences among these, and his travels on the Amazon and its tributaries. 
He is an attractive writer, and has compiled a fascinating book which is well 
worth reading. 


Southward Ho! By W. La Varre. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 258. 
London : William Heinemann Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


The author is a hunter of treasure, not only gold and diamonds, but of oil, 
rubber, drugs and so on, in the rich South America. He is also a journalist, 
and a writer of ability and pleasing style. The book is not a connected narrative, 
but a collection of isolated incidents in his career, many of them exciting, and 
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many entailing considerable hardship. Much of it describes places and people 
of which we know little or nothing, and is presented in a vivid and interesting 
manner, which will be especially hailed with delight by boys. For the older 
reader the most interesting chapter is that entitled ‘‘ New Pioneers of the Andes. 
It describes the amazing progress of industry in unbelievably high altitudes, and 
the equally amazing plans for the future, which are being rapidly developed. 
There appears to be still plenty of room for the newcomer, and the author’s 
advice in the last sentence of the chapter—‘“ Go South, young man, and build 
a farm or a ranch—or start a factory—in South America,” would seem to be 
well worth following. The illustrations, from the author’s photographs, are 
excellent. 


ASIA 


Oriental Assembly. By T. E. LAwrence. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+291. 
London : Williams and Norgate, 1940. Price tos. 6d. 


The ‘“‘ Assembly ” contains a diary, two essays reprinted from periodicals of 
1920, the suppressed introductory chapter for “ Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” a 
preface for the catalogue of an exhibition of portraits drawn for that book, and 
some 130 of Lawrence’s photographs. The essay on “ The Changing East 4 
is still significant, despite its twenty years. The bulk of the photographs date 
from the Arab campaign, and although of great interest in that connection, 
they have little pictorial or geographical value. The most valuable part of the 
book is the diary which Lawrence wrote during a month’s tramp, undertaken 
alone in the midsummer of 1911, to study the Crusader castles on either side of 
the middle Euphrates. It shows well his early interests, his capacity to mix with 
all sorts of people, and to get them to accept him, both as one of themselves 
and as a dominating influence, and, above all, his enormous powers of physical 
endurance. egal Ist. 


Siam in Transition. By KENNETH Perry LANDON. Demy 8vo. Pp. ix+328. 
London : Oxford University Press, 1939. Price 1os. 6d. 


This book has appeared at an opportune time when the Western world has 
been awakened to the fact that Siam or ‘‘ Muang-Thai,”’ The Land of the Free, 
has been induced to assert her rights and demand a full restitution of the spoils 
taken from her by France at the close of last century. It is difficult to realise 
that little more than eight years have passed since the “‘ Amicable Revolution ” 
of 1932 when the Princes and Aristocrats agreed to live in peace and harmony 
with the Democrats after they had received an apology for the bluntness of the 
manifesto that abolished their powers. 

Mr. Landon’s book is lucidly arranged and exceptionally well-documented, 
a bibliography with some 280 entries gives an assurance of careful preparation, 
and classification under ten “‘ Cultural Trends”? makes particular information 
easily accessible. While its general lines are not of exact geographical value, yet 
such information as that relating to Transit and Communication shows careful 
observation. For example, we learn that the Railroad system with its connection 
to the International Express from Burma to Singapore is well-controlled and serves 
practically the entire country, while the Kra canal is still ‘‘ unrecognised.” 

We note and regret to read descriptions of the increasing inroads of Japan on 
this pleasure-loving, “‘ soft-hearted’’ people—as Mr. Landon describes them— 
whose internal trade is largely carried on by women, also that, as in other parts 
of the Far East, the Chinese are gaining control of the export markets and tend 
to oust the natives of this wealthy but little-developed country. While, even 
in these regions, the menace of German penetration} has also to be recognised. 
We congratulate author and publisher on a well-compiled and tastefully-produced 
book, which bears little or no resemblance to the heavy blue-books that wearied 
a past generation half a century ago. G. G.-B. 
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Syria As It Is. By HELEN Cameron Gorpon. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. vilit211. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1939. Price 10s. 6d. 


This, the sixth of the author’s travel books, describes her experiences on a 
tour of somewhat less than a year’s duration through the best known towns of 
Syria, and such other parts of that large area as could be reached comfortably 
by car. ‘The author’s particular interests have led her to include many details 
of the customs and observances of the numerous and diverse religious com- 
munities, the members of which jostle each other in the streets and suqs of the 
towns. There are also some local folk-tales and anecdotes of various notabilities 
of the last half-century. 

The illustrations, derived from local photographers, are numerous and of 
good quality, but concerned almost exclusively with buildings and personalities. 


Drinkers of the Wind. By Cart R. Raswan. Illustrated. Pp. 288. Demy 8vo. 
London : Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 18s. 


In early childhood Raswan showed a more than usual interest in, and love 
for, horses, and while still a schoolboy began research work in the study of horses 
of antiquity. This led to the dominating interest of his life, the Arab horse, and 
took him to Greece, Egypt, Libya, and Arabia. 

In the book are many glimpses of the lives, manners, and customs of desert 
tribes. There are also vivid accounts of desert storms, tribal raids, and glimpses 
of the Italian war in Libya—in the days when Italy was successful. 

The matter of the book is so good that one wishes the style were less jerky 
—short sentences and too short paragraphs are apt to break continuity. 


Canoe to Mandalay. By R. Raven-Harr. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 245. 
London: Frederick Muller Ltd., 1939. Price 125. 6d. 


Major Raven-Hart, an expert canoe voyager, is already known through his 
books on the Nile and the Mississippi. This time he tells the story of paddling 
down the Irrawady for 600 miles, staying at nights with farmers, villagers, and 
priests. He thus obtained a first-hand knowledge of the Burmese and their ways, 


and much information about the country, which he has done well to put on record. 
W. O. L. 


Adventures in Siam in the Seventeenth Century. By E. W. Hurcuinson. Map. Demy 
8vo. Pp. xxvii+283. London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


The author spent many years in Siam, and in addition to enquiries on the 
spot, consulted archives in Tokyo, Paris, and London, as well as a very large 
bibliography. 

The result is this invaluable and interesting record of Portuguese, Dutch, 
French, British, and Japanese emissaries, and trader adventurers in Siam in the 
seventeenth century. W. O. L. 


Briton and Turk. By Puturr Graves. Demy 8vo. Pp. 260. London : 
Hutchinson and Co. Ltd., 1941. Price 125. 6d. 


This book starts with a brief summary of the early period 1790 to 1878, and 
follows the history downwards to the present day. Few Britons can possibly 
know the story better than the author, or have had more experience of the 
changing incidents of the country. : 

In October 1923, Turkey became a Republic with Kemal as President. The 
whole of the earlier period had been a conspicuous example of the evil of religious 
intolerance, bigotry, Panislamism, massacres and wars. Istanbul harboured the 
upholders of the caliphate. Kemal moved the capital to Angora, now called 
Ankara, disregarded protests from India and elsewhere as to the overthrow of the 
Moslem power, and, with the able help and determination of Ismael Pasha,, 
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Europeanised Turkey, introduced religious liberty, education, a civil code based 
on that of Switzerland, and many other necessary reforms ; abolished the use of 
the Arabic character in the printing and use of the Turkish language, removed 
the fez from men and the veil from women ; and made the modern Turkey anew. 

Britain’s part in the early history was in the main far-seeing and wise. It was 
when an obsession in favour of Greece on the part of one of our Prime Ministers, 
who disregarded all advice from those who were on the spot, that a false step was 
taken at the time of Kemal’s rise into power. ‘This has happily been overcome 
nowadays. One reads here with interest Ataturk’s poor opinion of Mussolini and 
of the Italian army, and again we appreciate the sane judgment of Ataturk. 

It is a closely packed history, important at the present time. W. L. C. 


Five Miles High. By the Members of the Karakoram Expedition. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 319. London: Robert Hale Ltd., 1940. Price 155. 


This is the story of an expedition of six men from the United States to K2 in 
the Karakoram. If they were not successful in gaining the top, they did climb 
to 26,000 feet, or about 2000 feet from the summit, and higher than anyone had 
gone before on the mountain. They had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
mountain will probably be conquered by their route. Four members of the 
expedition contribute to the story, and as they all write well they provide an 
interesting variety to the account. 

The illustrations are all good, and there are maps on the cover at the begin- 
ning and end which help considerably in following the story. AG SES 


Sons of Sindbad. By A. Viturers. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. xiv+346. 
London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 20s. 


A journey of 10,000 odd miles along the Arabian and African coasts in dhows. 
The record contains wonderful stories of feats of seamanship, carried through 
without navigation instruments, except, perhaps, “ discarded steamship compasses 
bought in a junk yard in Bombay.” Perhaps the most graphic chapter is the one 
entitled “ Delta of Misery,” an account of a visit to the Rufiji Delta. 

To the ordinary, the journey could only have been one of extreme discomfort, 
but it had its compensation for Villiers, who has here given us a remarkable story 
of sailing with “‘a group of skirted mariners, illiterate and fanatic, but seamen 
to the backbone.”’ The book is extremely well illustrated. ea 


Land of the Blue Poppy. By F. Kincpon Warp. Pp. 192. A Penguin Sixpenny 
Edition of Kingdon Ward’s Travels in Eastern Tibet. 


AUSTRALASIA 


I Went to Tristan. By A. B. CRawrorp. Illustrated, Maps. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 268. London : Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1941. Price 18s. 


The writer was a member of the 1937 Christopherson Expedition to Tristan 
da Cunha. As the leader of the expedition has so recently published his own 
account, together with those of his specialists, there is little new that can be said 
of the present volume. But the writer’s point of view is interesting, and his book 
can be cordially commended. 


Shackleton’s Boat Journey. By Commander F. A. Worstey. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 191. London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 2s. 6d. 


When Shackleton’s Endurance was crushed in the Antarctic ice in 1915, her 
crew camped on the floes for five months, drifting northward in that time six 
hundred miles. Then the floes broke up, and the men took to three boats, and, 
after severe hardships, reached Elephant Island. Here the majority remained, 
while Shackleton, Worsely, who had been Commander of the Endurance, and 
four men, made an almost unbelievable journey in one of the boats to the whaling 
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stations in South Georgia for help for the rest. The book is a vivid record of 


almost incredible hardship, courage, endurance and cheerfulness, and, finally, 
triumph. All the marooned men were rescued. 


Peaks, Packs, and Mountain Tracks. By W.S. Girkinson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 120. London: Whitcombe and Tombs Ltd., 1941. Price 55. 


This is a short volume of reminiscences and poems published by a young 
New Zealand climber. It is a forcible reminder that all books on mountain- 
eering should have one or more maps. Few laymen outside New Zealand will 
possess maps which will give any real indication of the country which is dealt 
with in the essays, and, in consequence, to the general reader the book suffers 
most definitely from the omission of maps. One thing the book does show, and 
that is that New Zealand still gives scope for endless pioneer work for the man 
who can carry a heavy swag. We like the last chapter—the author’s reasons for 
climbing. There are some illustrations. JN Jel, 


GENERAL 


The Scot Who was a Frenchman. By Marte W. Stuart. Impl. 8vo. Pp. 327. 
Edinburgh : William Hodge and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


Miss Stuart has given us an exhaustive account of the life of John Stewart, 
the son of the Duke of Albany who escaped from Edinburgh Castle and from the 
wrath of his brother, James III. John, Duke of Albany, Regent of Scotland, the 
Scot who was a Frenchman, was both soldier and diplomatist, in Scotland, 
France, and Italy. The author has obviously no sympathy with George Buchanan 
and other eminent Scots. In the long list of authorities quoted, it is surprising to 
note the omission of the illuminating ‘“‘ Flodden Papers ” issued by the Scottish 
History Society. It is also regrettable that no clear list is given of the authors 
referred to in the footnotes, so that the reader is left to guess who is “ Brewer ” 
or *“‘ Gairdner ’”’ or other source. But for anyone wishing to follow and disentangle 
the politics, bellicose or specific, of Scotland, France, and England during the 
life of the Duke of Albany, Miss Stuart’s work furnishes matter of great interest 
and value. C. B. B. W. 


Contemporary Ancestors. By C. Younc. Demy 8vo. Pp. 190. London: 
Red Sey wOa tee 7 1ce: Os. 


This short work, by an author who is both missionary and anthropologist, 
contains a series of studies on certain aspects of African social anthropology, such 
as Mother-Right and Father-Right, Extended Kinship, Enjoined Marriage, and 
Tabu. These studies are set against a background of prehistory, with a view to 
bringing out parallels between the lives of primitive African peoples of the present 
day and those of our own prehistoric ancestors. R 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. II. The Growth of the New 
Empire, 1783-1870. By various Authors. Impl. 8vo. Pp. xii+1068. London : 
Cambridge University Press, 1940. Price 50s. 


The chief interest of this valuable book is that it deals with the period when 
the disaster of the American Revolution had created in the minds of our statesmen 
the belief that colonies were not worth while, as they must inevitably break away, 
and when all they desired was that this separation should take place amicably. 
Yet despite this obsession, the tireless enterprise of traders, explorers, missionaries, 
humanitarians, colonisers, even convicts, carried the British flag over all the 
continents of the world, as well as the isles of the sea, and compelled their anxious 
and often reluctant rulers to follow them for their defence and government. 
Thus the strangely heterogeneous Empire came into being, knit together by a 
sea power which commanded the seven seas. Other volumes in this series being 
devoted to the great Dominions, Vol. II deals largely with the Crown Colonies, 
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e.g. the West Indies. In it twenty expert historians have provided a mine of infor- 
mation on economics, constitutional experiments, anti-slavery activities, inter- 
national wars and rivalries, and problems of Imperial defence. Nearly one-fifth 
of the volume is devoted to Bibliography and Index. IDE lis. 


Things Mortal. By Sir Freperick O’Connor. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
Pp. 260. London: Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., 1940. Price 10s 6d. 


A readable book of the author’s reminiscences, giving many interesting 
glimpses behind the scenes in activities, political and official, in the Near and 
Middle East during the writer’s career in Government service. 


The Last Secrets. The Final Mysteries of Exploration. By Joun Bucnan. Demy 
8vo. Pp. 303. Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1941. Price 35. 


A new and cheap edition of an earlier work. 


Middle East. By H. V. Morton. Demy 8vo. Pp. viii+326. Illustrated. 
London : Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1941. Price 8s. 6d. 


This opportune volume is compiled from Mr. Morton’s earlier and widely 
known books, Jn the Steps and others, and brings together in one volume his well- 
informed writings on Egypt, Palestine, Iraq, Turkey, and Greece. It is an ex- 
ceedingly useful volume to have by one in these days, and the author has done a 
ee which will be appreciated. The illustrations from photos are particularly 

ne. 


Distant Horizon. By Cart SHReEvE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 288. 
London : Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 


While not a serious contribution to the science of geography, this book is an 
entertaining one of travel and adventure, and includes many observations in 
archaeology, anthropology, and zoology. ‘The author, to make his limited means 
go farther, travelled many times as a deck passenger by sea, and a third-class 
passenger by rail on land, and in this way learned much about the countries 
and peoples which escapes the luxury traveller. His itinerary, going west, 
started from Vancouver and ended in London by way of Japan, China, Dutch 
East Indies (Bali, of course: no traveller seems to omit Bali), Malaya, Indo-China, 
Burma, and India. Sometimes he was on the beaten track, and sometimes off 
it, an example of the latter being a trip from Pekin to Urga in Mongolia via the 
Gobi Desert. The book is eminently readable and interesting as well as inform- 
ative from an unusual angle, and written in a light-hearted manner. Its value 
would be much enhanced by the provision of a map. J. C. L. 


Our British Empire: Its Structure, Its History, and Its Strength. By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 
Crown 8vo. Pp. 280. London: John Lane (The Bodley Head) Ltd., 1940. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


As a book dealing with the whole story of the Empire condensed into seven 
chapters, this work is unusual. Prof. Leacock has written a great number of 
books by which he has become known as an author with a spritely wit. On this 
occasion he writes on a substantial subject ; indeed, we conceive it to be a dignified 
subject, and the book is unusual because of the Leacock treatment. There is 
wonderful erudition all through the book, and, in the chapter on Imperial Govern- 
ment, there is a surprising collection of quaint and out-of-the-way observations. 
It is well to have dull facts served up in a bright dish, and the book may amuse 
as well as edify. 

In his characterisation of colonists sent forth in the early days of emigration 
he regards the Englishman as the ideal colonist. We presume that the author is 
himself an Englishman, although this is not the reason. He is ungenerous to 
the Scotsman. 
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In his last and short chapter on Bonds of Union, he talks solid sense about 
the League of Nations and its lack of compelling power, and he then sketches 
the rise of the inevitable friendliness between U.S.A. and ourselves. He points 
to the valuable part Canada can play, to the impossibility of quarrelling, touches 
in passing on the departed bogey of annexation, and finishes on a note of amity. 
In an Appendix there is an admirably convenient “‘ Table of the British Empire.” 

W. L. C. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Lands of Eastern Peoples. By Braprorp and Moss. Maps and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. 145. London: George G. Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1941. 
Price 2s. 3d. 


This is an excellent little work, produced in a most attractive style. It is 
descriptive of Malay, Persia, Iraq, Siberia, Japan, and China. Both the reading 
matter and the illustrations will captivate the young reader, and in a way to 
impress the object of the compilers. 


Man the World Over. By CARTER and BRENTNALL. Demy 8vo. Pp. 250 approx. 
Vols 1, 2 and 3. Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1941. Price 35. 3d. each. 


Another attractively-written series, specially devoted to peoples, products and 
industries throughout the world. As informative as attractive. 


Nature at Work. By E. M. StepHENsoN. Demy 8vo. Pp. 96 and g1. Books I 
and II. London: A. and C. Black Ltd., 1941. Prices 15. gd. and 1s. 10d. 


This is a most interesting description of the subject indicated in the title, and 
should fascinate as well as instruct all young people. The reading matter is clear 
and expressive, and the illustrations, particularly those in colour, will be of 
special interest. The whole get-up is excellent, and the work deserves special 
commendation. 


MAPS 


Bartholomew’s Map of Europe Occupied by Germany. Price 3s. 6d. ‘This Map is 
of the same excellent workmanship as all this firm’s products, and is of very great 
use as far as matters had gone when it was published. With Germany still 
aggressive, a new edition will probably be called for at no distant date. 


Philip’s The War in Maps. Price 1s. 6d. This is a handy atlas showing the 
various steps of German expansion from 1870 to the seizures in the present war, 
It is striking. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Design for a Journey. By M. D. ANDERSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Pp. 140. 
London ; Cambridge University Press Ltd., 1940. Price 15. gd. 

The Goat Wife. Portrait of a Village. By ALasparr ALPIN MacGrecor. Demy 
8vo. Pp. xiiit+323. 1940. With photographs by the Author. London : 
William Heinemann Ltd. Price 6s. 


Lakeland through the Lens. By W. A. Poucuer. Large 4to. Pp. 152. London : 
Chapman and Hall Ltd., 1940. Price 18s. 


Ferox and Char. By R. P. Harp. Demy 8vo. Pp. 226. Edinburgh: The 
Moray Press, 1940. Price 7s. 6d. 


Home is the Sailor. By Writ1aM Brain. Demy 8vo. Pp. 256. London: Hurst 
and Blackett Ltd., 1940. Price 125. 6d. 
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Easy Going. By Rex TREMLETT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 252. London: 
Herbert Jenkins Ltd., 1940. Price 10s. 6d. 


A Pot of Smoke. By R.M.Locxtey. Demy 8vo. Pp. 234. London: George G. 
Harrap and Co. Ltd., 1940. Price 8s. 6d. 


The Silver Fleece. By R. Cows. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. 297. Edinburgh : 
T. Nelson and Sons Ltd., 1940. Price 35. 


The Land of St. Joan. By O. Rutrer. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Pp. viit+265. 
London : J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., 1941. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Young Shot. By N. M. Sepcwick. Demy 8vo. Pp. xii+236. London: 
A. and C. Black Ltd., 1941. Price 7s. 6d. 


Coolgardie Gold. By Atpert Gaston. Demy 8vo. Pp. 224. London: A. H. 
Stockwell Ltd. Price 6s. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


MEETINGS OF CounciL (March 18, May 6 and June 10, 1941) 


Presentations to the Library—The following donors were thanked for 
their gifts of books :—Miss H. G. Wanklyn; Mr. Robert T. Skinner ; 
Major Douglas Guthrie ; and Mr. C. B. Boog Watson. 


Treasurership. — Mr. Alexander Harrison, C.A., was appointed 
Treasurer in place of Sir Thomas B. Whitson, C.A., who has retired 
from business. 


Lecture Session, 1940-41. 


February 13th. Usher Hall: Captain R. E. Peel, R.E., M.A, 
on “Italian Libya: The Geographical Back- 
ground of the War.” Illustrated. 

March 13th. Synod Hall: Dr. J. V. Harrison, of the Geo- 
graphical Department, University of Oxford, 
on *‘ Oil, and the Search for it.’? Illustrated. 


Afternoon Meetings —Society’s Rooms, Edinburgh. 


February 12th. Mr. J. Finlay Stewart, F.R.S.G.S., “The Kruger 
National Park.” Film. 

February 26th. Dr. F. J. Scrimgeour, ‘Beaten Tracks in the 
East.” Dufay Colour Slides. 

March = 5th. Dr. C. A. Malcolm, “‘ Edinburgh in the Middle 
Ages.”’ Illustrated. 


Afternoon Mectings.—Lyric Theatre, Glasgow. 


February 8th. Mr. Erik Schacke, on “ The Faroe Islands.”? 
March 15th. a J. V. Harrison, on ‘“ Oil, and the Search 
Orit. 
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This map covers about one third only 
of the area of the Chinese Republic. 


FC. Mac Donald, Nov. /94. 


